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Superior 


OV»  ANYT^OOcH 


*»nd  Finest  toof 


Internal  pillars,  claself 
spaeri,  fins  danhit- 
strmitk  iari  Mental  mb 
rails,  add  nrm  mraninf  la 
Saprriar  All-Sirel  Safetp. 
Nate,  Ian,  reinfareing 
panels  abavr  rear  fenders. 


first 


IN  SAFETY. ENGINEERED  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION 


typical  of  Superior’s  contributions  to  safe  pupil  transporta* 
tion — whatever  the  route  conditions — is  the  engineering  of  extra 
protection  at  vital  points  throughout  the  school  coach.  For 
example:  beside  every  seat — every  271/2  indies — is  a  box.type 
vertical  girder  which  extends  continuously  to  the  roof  center, 
thus  providing  a  series  of  internal  protective  “bumpers”  as  well 
as  added  strength  for  “alUroad”  punishment. 

This  is  one  of  many  design  and  engineering  features  which 
make  your  selection  of  a  Superior  All-Steel  Safety  Coach  this 
year,  as  always,  a  wise  one — which  make  Superior  again  in 
1946,  on  every  value  count .  .  .  First  in  the  Field. 

Remember,  too,  that  we,  as  your  Superior  distributors,  arc 
prepared  to  give  you  the  parts  and  maintenance  service  so 
important  to  economical  school  coach  operation.  On  any 
school  transportation  problem,  we  are  at  yoar  service  . .  .  and 
just  as  close  as  your  phone  t 


SInrdf  nprigat  members  seat 
^rmlp  ( rather  than  hang,  as 
milh  ardinarj  eonstrnelian)  an 
the  floor  fonndation. 


Distributed  exclusively  by: 


Wolfington  Body  Co.,  Inc. 

SSrd  and  Arch  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Metropolitan  Equipment  Go. 

46-21  S7th  Street  (at  Queens  Blvd.) 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  NEW  YORK 
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Commended  for  Classroom  Use  hy 
Leading  Educators  from  Coast  to  Coast 

Iona  EXPERIENCE  and  personal  observation  have  led  educators  to  the  sources  of  knowledge 
-I  which  best  inspire  in  today’s  youth  a  deep  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  democracy.  The 
following  excerpts  from  recent  signed  statements  testify  to  their  appreciation  of  The  Reader’s 
Digest  ...  as  an  effective  classroom  aid  in  perpetuating  these  ideals : 


We  must  raise  a  generation  committed  to  the  improve' 
ment  of  our  democracy  and  constitutiooal  government. 
Accurate  information  on  significant  current  developments 
is  a  necessary  adjunct  in  this  task.  Tlw  Rca<ler’s  Digest  pro- 
vides  a  concise,  readable  handbook  of  world  events  and 
trends. — Alonzo  C.  Grace,  State  Commiaaloner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Connecticut. 

The  youth  of  our  land  should  be  given  abundant  oppor* 
tunity  to  inform  themselves  on  current  socul,  economic 
and  scientific  matters,  and  I  know  of  no  better  or  more 
pleasant  way  of  securing  such  information  than  through 
The  Reader’s  Digest.  —  Elizabeth  Ireland,  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Inttruction,  Montana. 

Tke  Reader’s  Digest  is  a  fortress  of  defense  aninst  ignorance 
of  what  is  going  on  in  our  own  and  other  lands.  .  .  . 
1  should  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  every  high  school 
student,  and  of  many  in  the  upper  elemenury  grades. 
—James  Haskell  Hope,  State  Superintendent  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  South  Carolina. 

For  use  in  schools,  a  magazine  such  as  The  Reader's  Digest, 
which  offers  accurate  and  interesting  summaries  of  sig* 
nificant  events  and  achievements  in  the  social,  scientific 
and  economic  fields,  is  of  high  value. — Francis  B.  Haas, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Inttruction,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Reader’s  Digest  is  a  continuing  and  impartial  "diary” 
of  the  American  way  of  life  and  the  actual  workings  of  our 
democracy.  At  a  time  when  world  welfare  u  to  be  so 
influenced  by  our  course  here  at  home,  its  value  as  an  aid 
to  the  teaching  of  good  citizenship  increases  the  need  for 
its  use  in  our  schwls.  —  John  Callahan,  Sute  Superin- 
f  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Wisconsin. 

As  never  before,  pupils  in  our  schools  need  to  read  widely 
if  they  are  to  think  clearly  oo  many  and  varied  topics. 
Because  Tkr  Reader's  Digest  presents  up'to'thennootn  in' 
formation  on  current  events  and  personalities,  this  pub¬ 
lication  has  come  to  be  a  valuable  and  widely  used  sup¬ 
plement  to  out  reading  in  many  high  school  and  lower- 
grade  classes. — Esther  L  Anderson,  Sute  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Wyoming. 


One  of  the  first,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  every  school  teacher  today  is  the  planting  of 
Lincoln’s  sort  of  Americanism  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
our  youth.  ...  I  feel  that  the  School  Edition  of  Tlw 
Reader’s  Digest  should  be  classed  among  the  valuable  me¬ 
diums  for  aiding  this  vital  task.  —  Vernon  L.  Nickell, 
Sute  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Illinois. 

I  would  place  The  Reader’s  Digest  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
required  reading  for  teachers  and  high  school  students. 
— John  A.  Shaw,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Spokane, 
Washington. 

The  Reader’s  Digest  is  a  fascinating  record  of  events  and 
trends,  which  broadens  the  outlook  of  students  and  gives 
them  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  principles  and 
meaning  of  good  citizenship.  —  Arthur  E  Thompson, 
Sute  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  North  Dakota. 

As  an  auxiliary  aid  to  classroom  instruction  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  bedrock  Americanism,  the  value  of  Thr  Reader’s 
Digest  is  very  high.  —  Burgln  E  Dossett,  Sute  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  Tennessee. 

The  Reader’s  Digest  is  making  a  contribution  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  our  form  of  government,  especially  by  implant¬ 
ing  in  young  minds  the  concepts  of  duirable  human  rela¬ 
tionships. — Rex  Putnam,  Sute  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Oregon. 

The  teacher  who  understands  the  scope  of  her  assignment, 
and  sees  her  objectives  clearly,  will  value  Thr  Reader’s 
Digest,  which  keeps  its  readers  in  touch  with  the  forces 
which  make  TOMORROW.  It  offers  information — 
common  knowledge  for  common  understanding  for  com¬ 
mon  citizenship  in  a  common  world;  one  world. — John 
Fred  Williams,  Sute  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Kentucky. 

The  Reader’s  Digest  is  in  an  especially  uniouc  position,  be¬ 
cause  of  Its  wide  use  in  the  schools,  to  play  an  important 
part  in  strengthening  the  walls  of  democracy. — Wayne  O. 
Reed,  Sute  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Nebraska. 


Statements  like  these  are  more  significant  than  anything  we  ourselves  might  say  about  the 
place  which  The  Reader’s  Digest  holds  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  teachers  throughout  the 
coimtry  who  are  molding  a  new  generation  of  Americans. 
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COOL  LIGHT 

nUOIESCENT  LIGHTING.has  evolv^ 
from  years  of  research  in  electric 
lighting.  Step  by  step  scientists  have 
worked  to  conquer  the  hours  of  dark¬ 
ness.  Incandescent  lamps  give  their 
ight  from  glowing  solids,  which 
oomprise  the  filament.  But  an  in¬ 
candescent  solid  is  not  the  only 
possible  source  of  light — the  sun,  and 
the  other  stars,  are  all  gaseous,  and 
their  light  comes  from  a  hot  glowing 
gas.  However,  a  gas  can  be  made  to 
glow  without  necessarily  heating  it, 
by  bombarding  it  with  electrons  for 
example.  When  this  is  done,  other 
electrons  are  knocked  out  of  their 
usual  places  in  the  gas  atoms,  and 
as  they  fall  back  light  energy  comes 
out. 

nOSPHORS  are  substances  w’hich  may 
riow  with  visible  light  when  struck 
by  ultraviolet  rays.  During  this 
process,  the  energy  of  some  of  the 
electrons  in  the  phosphor  crystal  is 
raised  but  is  not  given  off  in  one 
atep;  for,  if  it  were,  the  light  from 
the  phosph  or  would  be  ^ust  as  in- 
arisme  as  the  exciting  radiation. 
Instead,  there  is  a  series  of  steps 
during  which  some  energy  is  lost 
as  heat  while  considerable  energy  is 
lefr  to  produce  a  different  kind  of 
radiaticMi  when  electrons  return  to 
the  original  state.  This  is  called 
fluorescence. 

COOL,  WHITE  UGHT  is  given  off  by  the 
nresent  fluorescent  lamps.  These 
lamps  are  tubular,  and  in  the  tube  are 


two  filaments  from  which  electrons 
are  emitted.  The  tubes  contain  small 
amounts  of  argon  and  mercury  vapor. 
First  the  electrons  make  the  argon 
glow,  and  this  starts  the  mercury; 
so  if  the  tube  were  of  clear  glass,  all 
you  would  see  would  be  the  faint 
blue  light  of  the  glowing  gas  mixture. 
This  gas  mixnire  is  rich  in  ultraviolet 
rays  and  these  fall  on  the  solid 
phosphors  which  coat  the  tube.  I  hey 


These  gas-filled  tubes  are  coated  with  phosphors  which  transform  invisible  ultraviolet  rays 
mto  visible  light  which  is  soft,  cool,  and  abundant. 


in  turn  convert  the  invisible  to  visible 
light,  and  that  is  what  comes  from 
the  tube  for  illumination  purposes. 
TTie  color  of  the  light  given  off  can 
be  determined  by  the  phosphor  which 
is  used  to  coat  the  lamp. 

Because  the  wavelei^h  of  the 
ultraviolet  light  from  the  mercury 
vapor  in  such  a  tube  often  has  the 
approximate  value  that  produces  the 
maximum  fluorescence  from  the  phos¬ 
phors  used,  and  because  this  radiation 
can  be  produced  in  large  quantities, 
these  lamps  are  highly  efficient.  And 
a  15-watt  fluorescent  lamp  will  give 
as  much  light  as  an  incandescent  lamp 
of  from  40  to  60  watts. 


TTih  adv*rth«m«nt  it  on*  of  o  i*ri*t,  d** 
tignad  at  a  i*rvk*  to  Uachart  of  quattion- 
otking  boyt  and  girii.  Ganera/  Cfacfric  Company, 
Schonotfody,  N.  Y. 
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And  h«r«'s  on*  for  Hi*  young  in  hoort:  Lots  of  folks  have 
wondered  what  it  costs  to  blow  the  locomotive  whistle.  The 
cost  varies,  of  course,  but  one  railroad  finds  that  the  average 
toot  costs  about  of  a  cent. 


Research  tmooHis  the  way  for  more  comfortable  travel. 

Each  “leg.”  or  metal  spring  of  this  “four-legged  hammer,” 
developed  by  railroad  research,  drives  a  pneumatic  tamping 
machine  for  packing  ballast  on  roadbeds,  to  make  them 
firmer  for  a  smoother  and  more  comfortable  ride. 


Research  finds  a  way  to  unload  tO  tons  of  freight  a  minute. 

An  open  &^ht  car  of  coal  is  backed  into  this  rotary  dumper, 
turned  “bottoms  up,”  and  unloaded  at  the  rate  of  80  tons  a 
minute.  In  another  device  just  as  remarkable,  a  car  of  grain 
is  tipped  and  tilted,  this  way  and  that,  imtil  emptied  of  its 
contents. 


The  Train  that  Keeps  a  Diary! 


An  ingenious  ''laboratory  on  wheels**— 
typical  of  the  far-reaching,  behind-the- 
scenes  research  that  keeps  America's 
railroads  out  in  front. 

'Diis  is  the  inside  of  a  dynamometer  car— j 
symbolic  of  the  intensive  and  continuous 
research  of  the  nation’s  railroads.  As  the 
test  train  rolls  along,  the  instruments  in 
this  dynamometer  car  gather  and  record 
automatically  all  sorts  of  technical  data 
on  the  pull  and  power  of  the  locomotive, 
the  performance  of  air  brakes  and  the 
action  of  the  train. 


1 


New  Books  Received 


Herein  are  listed,  without  annota¬ 
tion,  the  publishers’  new  books  as 
received  in  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  offices. 

Buildera  of  the  Old  World.  Hartman, 
Saunders,  Nevins.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company.  $1.80.  449  pages. 

School  Boards  in  Action.  Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook,  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators.  $2.00. 

My  Country.  Ames,  Ames,  and  Ousley. 
Webster  Publishing  Company.  Fifth 
Grade  History.  $1.76.  464  pages. 
Stories  from  the  South.  Marion  Belden 


AMB  WORLD 

EDUCATION 

SERVICE 

yk 

(Moil  coupon  for  currkulor  holpt: 
mops;  picturos;  historical  and  social 
scionca  matarial;  aviation  study 
coursos.) 

TUtKM  Would  AmuHK 


Dr.  John  H.  Furboy,  Director 
TWA  Air  World  Education  Service 
Kansas  City  6,  ASissouri 
Pl»at»  send  me  teoching  oids  for: 
r~)  Social  Science 
Q  Aeronautical  Science 
Q  Airline  Job  Opportunities 
Q  Educational  Tours 
To  be  used  in 
Q  Elementary  School 
r~l  High  School 
□  College 

Noeie _  _ ■ 

School - - - -  .  _ 

TitU— _ 

Address _ 

City _ State.  -  _ 

N.  J.  1 


Cook.  Silver  Burdett  Company.  $1.40. 
287  pages. 

Psychology  in  Education.  James  B. 
Stroud.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co., 
Inc.  $4.00.  644  pages. 

Exploring  Our  World.  Adventuring  in 
Science,  Book  I.  Powers-Neuner- 
Bruner-Bradley.  Ginn  and  Company. 
$1.44.  489  pages. 

Speech  and  the  Teacher.  Seth  A.  Fes¬ 
senden.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co., 
Inc.  $2.50.  286  pages. 

The  Psychology  of  Teaching.  Asahel 
D.  Woodruff.  Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.  $1.75.  175  pages. 

Essential  Vocational  Mathematics.  Ew¬ 
ing  &  Hart.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $1.60.  262  pages. 

Gaining  Skill  in  Arithmetic.  Benjamin 
Braverman.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $1.40.  134  pages. 

Student  Safety  Activities.  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Schools.  National  Safety 
Council. 

Much  to  Do  About  Safety.  The  School 
and  College  Division,  National  Safety 
Council.  50^. 

Textbooks  for  Elementary  Schools. 

Catalog.  Ginn  and  Company. 

Teacher’s  Handbook  on  Course  of  Study 
in  Typewriting.  Patrick  E.  Tedesco. 
Pamphlet  Distributing  Company. 
$1.00.  40  pages. 

Pupil’s  Graph  &  Mastery  Tests  for 
Braverman’s  Gaining  Skill  In  Arith¬ 
metic.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 

On  the  Way  to  Reading.  Stone  and 
Gatchel.  Webster  Publishing  Co.  33^. 
96  pages. 

The  Packet.  Heath’s  Service  Bulletin 
for  Elementary  Teachers.  21  pages. 
Africa  Advancing.  A  study  of  Rural 
Education  and  Agriculture  in  West 
Africa  and  the  Belgian  Congo.  Davis, 
Campbell  and  Wrong.  220  pages. 
Writing  on  the  Board.  P.  Z.  Bloser. 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Company.  95  pages. 
Charting  Intercultural  Education.  Stan¬ 
ford  University  Press. 

Public  Opinion.  Walter  Lippmann. 

Penguin  Books,  Inc.  25t.  316  pages 
Patterns  of  Culture.  Ruth  Benedict. 

Penguin  Books,  Inc.  25t-  260  pages. 
The  Birth  and  Death  of  the  Sun.  George 
Gamow.  Penguin  Books,  Inc.  25^. 
213  pages. 

You  and  Music.  Christian  Darnton. 

Penguin  Books,  Inc.  25f.  170  pages. 
Principles  and  Techniques  for  Directing 
the  Learning  of  Typewriting.  Second 
Edition.  Odell  and  Stuart.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.  $2.50. 

Teaching  With  Films.  Fern  and  Rob¬ 
bins.  The  Bruce  Publishing  Company. 
$1.75. 

Stories  from  the  West.  Marion  Belden 
Cook.  Silver  Burdett  Co.  $1.40. 
Basic  Mechanical  Drawing.  Glenn  A. 
Shaeffer.  The  Bruce  Publishing 
Co.  60c. 

W'orld  Geography.  Thurston  and  Faigle. 
Grade  7-8  or  9.  Iroquois  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc. 

A  Workbook  on  World  Geography. 

Thurston  and  Faigle.  Grade  7-8  or 
9.  Iroquois  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
American  History.  South  worth  and 
Southworth.  Grade  7-8.  Iroquois 
Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

A  Workbook  in  American  History. 
Southworth  and  Southworth.  Grade 
7-8.  Iroquois  Publishing  Co..  Inc. 


New  Jersey  State  Secondary 
School  Conference 


Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting 

Sponsored  by 

New  Jersey  Secondary  School 
Teachers  Associations 
State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction 

State  University  of  New  Jersey 

Place:  Rutgers  University 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

Time:  May  3  and  4.  1946 


MARK  HOPKINS 

On  One  End  of  a  Log  With 
The  Student  On  the  Other 

is  teaching  at  its  best.  But  we  can’t  all  be 
Mark  Hopkins’,  and  it’s  a  safe  assumption 
that  the  distinguished  Haaaarhusetts  educator 
of  the  middle  lAOO’s  would  enthusiastically 
endorse  the  function  of  the  modem  school 
library  in  today’s  education,  and  the  use  of 
such  titles  as  ...  . 

ADVENTURES  IN  READING 

by  May  Lambarton  Bscksr  (new  and  revised 
edition).  Good  news  for  English  teachers — 
this  long-awaited  new  edition  of  an  old  favor¬ 
ite!  Since  its  original  publication  in  1927, 
ADVEN'TURES  IN  READING  has  been  quietly 
leading  boys  and  girls  into  good  reading 
habits — not  by  preaching  or  too  obvious  teach¬ 
ing,  or  pedantic  rule-making,  but  by  friendly 
sensible  “man  to  man’’  converaation  about 
how  easy  and  bow  wise  it  is  to  know  the  joy 
of  good  books.  For  gradsa  aavan  through 
high  school.  $2.00 

LAND  of  ths  ENGLISH  PEOPLE 
by  Alicia  Strsst.  The  latest  addition  to  the 
TORTRAITS  OF  THE  NATIONS  SERIES,  with 
introduction  by  May  Lamberton  Becker.  With 
a  fine  gift  of  selection,  and  her  deep  under¬ 
standing  of  the  English  people,  Mrs.  Street’s 
book  contributes  signiflcantly  to  increasing 
friendly  understanding  between  the  people  of 
England  an<l  the  people  of  the  Unit^  States. 
Qradaa  aavan  through  high  school.  $2.00 

FLOCK  OF  WATCHBIRDS 

by  Munro  Lsaf.  .An  omnibus  volume,  con¬ 
taining  the  Drat  three  Watchbird  books — 
THE  WATCHBIRDS.  MORE  WATCHBIRDS. 
and  FLY  AWAY  WATCHBIRDS.  all  repro¬ 
duced  in  two  colors.  Munm  Leafs  Ixmka 
have  had  extensive  e<lucational  use,  and  this 
FLOCK  OF  WATCHBIRDS  at  a  bargain  price 
will  be  welcomed  bv  schools  everywhere. 
Grades  2-5.  $1.50 

LET’S  DO  BETTER 
by  Munro  Laaf.  In  LET’S  DO  BETTER. 
Munro  Leaf  translates  the  concepts  of  world 
justice  and  international  peace  and  coopera¬ 
tion  into  an  easy  down-to-earth  picture  story 
that  man,  woman,  and  child  can  follow  with 
rhurklea — and  conviction.  Munro  Leafs  beat 
hook  ami  bis  most  important.  Grades  5-7 
(and  good  for  all  of  uat) 

PUBLISHED  BY 

_  UP^INCOTT  __ 

l'loaf$e  ftFixl  ni<’  th'  following:  iKXiks.  at 


I  I'etc^ilar  W’hfKjl  diM'ouiit ; 

Adventures  in  Reading . $2.01) 

I  The  Land  of  the  English  People.  .$2.00 

I  Flock  of  Watrhbirds . $1.50 

Let’s  Do  Better . $1.50 


I’lease  iwnd  me  the  following  free  catalogs; 
School  Library  Catalog 
Lippincott  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Supplamantary  Books  for  Home  Economics 
Complete  Graded  LIrt  of  Books  for 
School  Librsrias  (Grades  1-8) 

Naim-  _ 

School  . . 

Address  _ _ 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 

East  Washington  Squart,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 
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4th  editions 


ENGLISH  IN  ACTION 

By  J.  C.  Tressler.  Provides  modern  training;  in  reading, 
writing,  thinking,  and  speaking.  For  grades  9-12. 

JUNIOR 

ENGLISH  IN  ACTION 

By  Tressler  and  Shelmadine.  An  established  program  of 
training  in  language  skills,  now  revised  and  further  im¬ 
proved.  For  grades  7-8-9. 

With  both  series:  Practice  Books, 

Teacher's  ^Manuals,  Ansrver  Books. 


NEW  YORK’S 
MOST  UNUSUAL 
.  ,  HOTEL 

1^04*  to  discover  the  extra 
quiet,  comfort  and  economy  of  the 
Bristol,  so  centrally  located.  Radio  in 
each  room. 

finm  Room  with  Privato  Bath 
Ono  Person  •  $2.50  to  $4.00 
Two  Persons  ^.50  to  $6.00 


eUa^taoU^ 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 


180  Varick  Street 


New  York  City  14 


The  outstanding  modern  spelling  program 

^4e  OwK 

Gofes  —  Rinsland  —  Sarforius  —  Peardon 


taud  OH  A  B4S(C  VOCABULARY  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN, 
by  Rinsland  I  the  "Rinsland  Word-Frequency  Study"! 

and  short  basal  weekly  word  lists — highly  Individualised 

Initial  study  and  review  techniques 

CLOTH  EDITION  and  TEXT-WORKBOOK  EDITION  —  Grades  2-8 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  M-wTart  .  •••#•.  •  chief. 

Dmilmt  •  Atltntm  •  S..  Fieaclsc. 
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Potter 

Beck 
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J 
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Winston  Building,  1006-1020  Arch  Si. 

PHILADELPHIA  7 
CHICAGO  3  ATLANTA  3  DALLAS  1 
LOS  ANGIlfS  IS  TORONTO 


APRIL  23,  1 564,  Shakespeare  was  bom; 
I  April  <3,  1616,  Shakespeare  died.  In  the 
I  interim  between  these  April  dates,  he 
wrote  his  many  famous  plays  in  one  of 
which  he  compared  the  spring  of  love  to 
>  the  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day. 


DISCOViRY,  a  new  seventh  grade  reader, 
by  Dorothy  N.  Knolle,  is  now  on  press. 
This  two-color  text  is  a  real  Discovert 
for  teachers  who  want  perfect  organiza¬ 
tion  in  developmental  reading — stories, 
I  poems  and  factual  material.  The  read¬ 
ing  skills  taught  in  the  Sixth  Reader  of 
!  Easy  Growth  in  Reading  are  extended 
and  expanded  in  Discovert. 


POPULATION  of  more  than  58%  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  is  smaller  than 
that  of  little  old  New  York  (estimated 
7.677,000). 

DISTRAUGHT  fourth  grade  geography 
teachers  will  find  the  new  World 
Geography  fx>r  Elementary  Schools, 
copyright  late  1945,  to  be  the  an.swer  to 
their  prayers. 


MAJOR  error  in  the  compilation  of  arith 
metics  is  use  of  too  difficult  vocabulary. 
Arithmetic  We  Use  (Grades  2-9)  is  so 
carefully  graded  in  text,  as  well  as  in 
content,  that  each  child  may  easily  read 
and  understand  the  work  for  his  spi-cific 
grade  level. 

CAN  DO  —  by  their  own  earnings 
twenty-five  million  women  in  the  U.S. 
support  themselves. 


APRIL  is  the  month  when  textbook  selec¬ 
tion  committees  are  hard  at  work.  The 
Winston  represimtative  wouhl  be  glad 
to  know  the  subject  of  your  committee. 
Address  Winston,  Box  Lpg. 


AIR  MINDED  boys  (^es  7  to  77)  will  read 
and  stmly  with  delight  the  new  Story 
or  .\merican  Aviation  by  Jim  Ray. 


SHORTAGES  and  war  have  inured  all  of 
us  to  waiting.  Almost  200  years  ago,  the 
great  Samuel  Johnson  also  had  to  wait, 
and  futilely,  too.  If  you  want  to  know 
the  interesting  .story  of  how  the  distin 
guished  and  independent  forerunner  of 
The  Winston  Dictionary  editor  ac 
cepted  delay,  write  Winston  Flashes. 


Be  saved  because 
Of  services 
That  center  there. 


And  why  did  men 
From  country  life 
Find  closed  to  them 
The  chance  to  aid 
In  World  War  II? 

They  wished  to  give 
Of  all  they  had — 

To  serve  their  flag 
With  strength  and  life. 
But  health  defects 
Did  hold  them  back 
And  steal  from  them 
Their  chance  to  serve 
With  rifle,  sword 
And  armament. 


'Tis  time  that  men 
And  women,  too 
Who  live  by  chance 
In  rural  lands 
Where  plant  life  grows 
Because  of  care 
And  money  spent 
U pon  it — there 
Is  due  to  them 
Who  grow  the  plants 
A  chance  to  grow 
With  equal  strength. 


The  best  of  crops 
Is  that  of  men. 


that  really  help  pupils 
to  understand  math¬ 
ematics  and  to  U8e  mathematics.  Each  step  developed  slowly 
and  carefully.  Learning  by  doing  emphasized.  For  grades 
7  and  8. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11 


A  New  World  *8  Here 


New  books 


News  Note 


According  to  the  figures  quoted 
by  Dr.  Dorothy  B.  Nyswander, 
Health  Education  Specialist  of 
the  Office  of  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs,  city  life  is  more  healthful 
than  country  life,  because  of  the 
health  services  rendered  by  cities. 

Comment 


The  city  life 
More  heedthful  is 
Than  life  ’mid  trees 
And  space  and  grass. 
’Tis  not  God’s  fault 
That  this  is  so. 

The  fault  belongs 
To  man  alone. 

In  rural  parts 
More  babies  die. 

And  mothers,  too. 
Who  give  them  birth. 
Disease  takes  toll 
Of  many  who 
In  cities  would 


2 


Officers 


1 


WE^VE  SUBSIDIZED  There  is  no  district  that 
EDUCATION  COSTS 

salaries  that  it  pays  to  its 
teachers.  There  is  no 
district  that  does  not  realize  that  teachers  as  a  group  are 
racing  frantically  on  the  treadmill  of  fixed  low  incomes 
as  their  shoulders  are  bent  ever  lower  by  the  burden  of 
rising  costs  of  living. 

There  are  no  parents  who  do  not  feel  shame  when 
they  ask  teachers  to  bear  the  sacrifice  that  should  be  theirs. 
Parents  are  rightly  insistent  that  their  most  prized  pos¬ 
sessions — their  children — be  given  the  best  possible 
education.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  parents 
realize  fully  that  teachers,  through  lower  compensation 
than  could  be  ret;eived  in  other  lines  of  work,  have  borne 
a  large  part  of  the  financial  cost  that  should  be  almost 
wholly  theirs. 

It  is  time  that  part  of  the  burden  of  supporting 
a  fine  program  of  education  be  shifted  from  the 
backs  of  teachers.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  $1800 
minimum  salary  biil  now  before  the  Legislature. 

SimjAe  justice  demands  that  it  receive  the  support  of 
all  people. 


SUBJECTS  ARE  NOT  The  new  Bulletin  No. 
ENDS  BUT  VEHICLES 

,  ship  in  a  Democracy 

through  '  the  Social 
Studies,  now  being  distributed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  typifies  the  transition  that  modem  education 
has  made  from  the  traditional  siphon  method  to  the  mean¬ 
ingful.  thinking  mode  of  instruction.  The  field  treated 
is  the  social  studies,  but  the  development  is  typical  of 
modern  education  in  general 

For  many  long  years  lip  service  has  been  given  to 
such  objectives  as  social  competence,  citizenship,  problem 
solution,  group  planning,  and  applicati(m  of  information. 
But  so  long  as  teachers  built  their  lessons  around  question- 
and-answer  procedures,  such  objectives  were  not  attained, 
or  were  attained  in  only  minor-  and  incidental-degree. 

The  major,  if  not  the  sole,  purpose  of  the  question- 
and-answer  lesson  is  to  discover,  through  the  siphoning 
process,  how  much  information  a  person  possesses. 

Rarely,  in  participating  in  such  lessons,  was  the  pupil 
challenged.  Rarely  was  he  stimulated  to  use  meaning¬ 
fully  an  abundance  of  reference  materials.  Rarely  did 
he  help  in  planning  his  work,  in  evaluating  his  progress 


toward  goals  vividly  etched  in  his  mind.  Rarely  was  he 
engaged  in  solving  problems  significant  to  him.  Rarely 
was  he  permitted  to  step  outside  a  rigid  chronological 
arrangement  of  subject  matter.  Rarely  was  he  permitted 
to  apply  his  knowledge  to  new  situations.  Rarely  was  he 
allowed  to  help  his  classmates.  Rarely  was  he  encouraged 
to  think  except  in  response  to  a  stimulus  provided  by  the 
teacher.  Rarely  was  he  urged  to  work  with  his  fellows, 
to  share  w  ith  them,  and  to  refine  his  thinking  in  the  give- 
and-take  of  group  reaction. 

Teachers  today  realize  that  every  school  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  develop  a  wide  range  of  objectives.  The 
objectives  are  the  same  for  every  teacher.  They  include 
the  development  of  abilities  to  work  with  others,  to  share 
with  others,  to  plan  with  others,  to  respect  the  opinions 
of  others.  They  include  the  abilities  to  find  information, 
to  use  information  constructively.  They  include  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  ability  to  think  critically  and  sympa¬ 
thetically,  and  to  act  in  conformance  with  sound  thinking. 
They  include  the  development  of  attitudes  conducive  to 
good  citizenship  in  a  democracy.  They  include  the 
development  of  those  realizations  and  understandings 
that  are  essential  to  democratic  living  in  one  world. 

The  objectives  are  tbe  same  for  all  teachers  regardless 
of  the  subject  taught.  But  some  teachers  will  use  Latin 
as  a  vehicle  to  attain  them.  Others  will  use  English  and 
literature  as  vehicles.  And  still  others  will  use  the  social 
studies  and  mathematics. 

The  teacher  of  a  previous  age  had  an  easy  task.  He 
sought  one  objective — the  obvious  one  of  subject-matter 
mastery.  But  the  skillful  teacher  of  today  reveals  his 
touch  of  genius  by  so  planning  his  procedures  that  a 
lesson  built  around  the  Mayflower  Compact  becomes  a 
lesson  in  developing  the  abilities  of  pupils  to  work  in 
groups,  and  a  lesson  centering  around  Ivanhoe  becomes  a 
lesson  in  strengthening  relationships  between  pupils  of 
different  backgrounds  witihin  the  classroom. 

Today's  task  of  teaching  demands  a  master  craftsman. 
So  elusive  is  teaching  perfection  that  no  teacher  has  ever 
reached  the  peak.  That  is  the  fascination  of  teaching — 
but  the  haloed  pinnacle  looms  clearer  as  teachers  use  their 
subject-matter  fields  as  vehicles  rather  than  as  goals. 

AAA 

It  is  necessary  at  times  for  men  to  die  to  win  a  war— 
and  in  a  just  cause  every  man  should  be  willing  to  die 
gladly^ — but  men  must  live  to  build  a  civilization. — 
National  Education  Association. 
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Many  Benefits  Are 
Rightfully  Yours 


Cooperation  Brings 
Salary  Adjustment 


Changes  Should 
Precede  Crises 


Hearing  Revealed 
Jersey's  Desires 


Education  Steps  Up 
Living  Standards 


A  TRAVELER  WORRYING  over  the  cost  of  a  trip  to  America  took  aboard 
his  own  food.  In  a  few  days  it  was  exhausted.  Heroically  he  tried  to  go 
without  eating.  Exhausted,'  he  went  to  the  nearest  ship’s  officer  and  asked 
the  price  of  meals.  “Read  your  ticket,”  said  the  officer.  “You  paid  for  all  of 
your  meals  when  you  paid  for  your  ticket.” 

Like  the  traveler,  members  of  the  N.J.E.A.  sometimes  fail  to  read  their 
tickets  and  thus  miss  some  of  the  benefits  that  are  rightfully  theirs. 

“I  didn’t  know  the  Association  would  help  local  associations  with  their 
salary  problems,”  a  member  said  recently.  She  hadn’t  read  her  ticket. 

The  N.J.E.A.  has  for  some  time  been  urging  a  policy  of  lay,  teacher,  and 
school  board  cooperation  in  the  problems  of  salary  adjustments.  Its  field 
service  workers  are  glad  to  help  in  setting  up  such  programs.  Note,  however, 
that  they  are  long-range  programs.  They  should  be  begun  now  if  they  are  to 
function  next  year.  Such  procedures  help  to  avert  crises  through  arriving  at 
decisions  after  discussions  based  on  fact-finding  and  mutual  agreements. 

Often  it  is  difficult  to  help  during  a  crisis.  Feelings  run  high.  Resist¬ 
ances  are  too  strong.  Often  the  judgment  is  blunted.  Contenders  sometimes 
fail  to  recognize  just  who  is  helping  them.  “I  often  get  praised  undeservedly,” 
said  a  successful  husband.  “My  wife  twists  and  turns  at  the  cover  of  a  jar. 
Just  when  it  is  about  to  yield  to  her  efforts,  she  becomes  discouraged  and 
hands  it  over  to  me.  Then  I  get  the  credit  for  being  strong  and  smart.” 

Teachers  owe  to  the  citizens  of  the  community  the  understandings  on 
which  to  build  a  sound  system  of  education  for  their  children.  The  gratifying 
support  of  the  lay  people  of  the  state  at  the  hearing  on  the  State  Aid  biU 
shows  how  truly  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  want  for  their  communities  what 
“the  best  and  wisest  parents  want  for  their  children.”  Help  in  determining 
the  educational  needs  of  a  community  and  ways  of  meeting  those  needs  are 
professional  services  which  teachers  owe  to  the  supporters  of  their  schools. 
Planned  presentations  of  community  desires  to  boards  of  education  by  repre¬ 
sentative  citizens  of  the  community  yield  better  results  than  hot-headed  debates 
by  vociferous  defenders  who  present  obviously  limited  viewpoints.  To  help 
with  the  presentation  of  a  well-planned  program  of  action  based  on  supportable 
tenets  is  a  service  which  the  N.J.E.A.  is  glad  to  give  to  local  associations. 

“There  is  nothing  sacred  about  a  tax  rate,  and  nothing  mysterious  about 
taxes,”  said  John  Dullard,'  former  state  librarian  and  an  authority  on  taxes. 
“The  people  decide  what  they  want,  and  then  decide  whether  they  want  it 
badly  enough  to  pay  for  it.” 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  giving  intelligent  thought  to  the  place 
of  education  in  our  national  life.  Recently  the  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  released  the  results  of  their  research 
in  this  area  in  an  attractive  pamphlet  entitled  “EDUCATION  AN  INVEST¬ 
MENT  IN  PEOPLE.”  It  parallels  “EDUCATION  STEPS  UP  LIVING  STAND¬ 
ARDS”  prepared  for  them  by  Dr.  Harold  Clark  of  Columbia  University.  One 
of  their  many  conclusions  is  that  “the  cost  of  adequate  education  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  local  citizens  and  business  can  well  afford  in  increased  measure 
when  related  step  by  step  to  the  improvement  of  local  economic  conditions.” 
Said  Ralph  Bradford,  General  Manager,  “Our  approach  to  the  question  of 
education  is  not  what  is  it  costing  us,  but  is  it  doing  the  job?  And  what, 
in  the  first  place,  is  the  job?  This  is  the  challenge  to  all  communities!  Let’s 
find  out  what  needs  to  be  done — and  do  it  together!” 

If  you  are  going  to  need  the  help  of  your  Association  in  this  team 
work  for  better  schools,  don’t  wait  until  a  crisis  develops.  Start  now. 

Devotedly, 


President. 


APRIL.  1946 
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Association  Representative  4ppears  to  Aid 
Paterson  Teachers  in  Fiery  Salary  Dispute 


Hie  Paterson  salary  dispute,  smould¬ 
ering  through  many  years,  burst 
through  the  crust  of  repression  on 
February  20  when  all  tenure  teachers 
reported  sick  and  unable  to  work.  The 
problem  reached  the  discussion  table 
on  February  28  during  a  budget  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Finance,  at  which 
Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  NJEA  public 
relations  director,  threw  the  weight 
of  the  Association  behind  the  Paterson 
teachers. 

A  $400  bonus  was  requested  by  the 
teachers.  The  Board  of  School  Esti¬ 
mate  had  denied  the  request.  The 
teachers  carried  their  claim  to  the 
citizens  through  full-page  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  local  newspapers.  The 
Mayor  retaliated  by  publishing  the 
salaries  of  all  teachers,  by  name,  in 
the  papers.  The  Mayor,  who  flew  from 
Florida  from  a  vacation  to  attend  the 
meeting,  claimed  the  bonus  payment 
would  cost  $400,000.  He  suggested 
the  delaying  tactic  of  a  referendum 
at  the  polls. 

According  to  the  Paterson  Morning 
Call,  Dr.  Hipp  “came  into  the  meet¬ 
ing  as  a  surprise  supporter  of  the 
teachers  and  at  once  became  the  most 
strikingly  impressive  witness  in  their 
liehalf.  Of  handsome  stature  and  mien, 
and  disarmingly  mellow  in  speech.  Dr. 
Hipp  soon  showed  the  audience  that 
he  possessed  a  facility  of  thinking 
vaad  speech  that  cotild  hit  like  a  trip¬ 
hammer  and  cut  like  a  razor”. 

“Paterson”,  he  said,  “does  not  have 
an  enviable  reputation  in  teacher- 

Luxembourg  Visitor 
Visits  World  Meeting 
As  Association  Guest 

An  educator  from  Luxembourg  will 
be  the  guest  of  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  as  he  attends  the 
World  Education  Conference  to  be 
held  in  one  of  the  eastern  seaboard 
states  during  August. 

Each  of  the  state  education  associa¬ 
tions  has  been  asked  to  serve  as  a 
host  to  one  of  the  delegates  in  the 
important  conference.  It  is  believed 
that  the  exact  site  and  date  of  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  announced  within  the 
next  few  days. 


administration  relations  for  the  past 
15  years.  In  comparison  with  other 
communities  of  like  wealth  and  posi¬ 
tion,  Paterson  is  not  doing  for  its 
teachers  as  much  as  other  communi¬ 
ties  are  doing.” 

The  NJEA  is  continuing  to  press  for 
a  just  solution  of  the  Paterson  salary 
problem. 


Convention  Date  Is  Advanced 
A  Day,  to  Open  Friday,  Nov.  8 

A  slight  change  in  the  1946  annual 
convention  dates  in  Atlantic  City  was 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee 
on  March  8.  The  convention  will  be 
held  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sun¬ 
day,  November  8-10. 

A  cancellation  of  the  auditorium  by 
another  group  permits  the  convention 
to  begin  a  day  earlier  than  the  pre¬ 
viously  announced  November  9. 


Committee  Studied 
Newark  Suggestion 

According  to  actuaries  working  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Pension  Policy 
Committee,  it  would  cost  about  $261,- 
000  yearly  for  seven  years  to  permit 
present-entrant  teachers  who  choose  to 
teach  after  age  62  without  losing  the 
half-salary  guarantee  that  is  theirs  if 
they  retire  before  age  62. 

The  study  was  made  at  the  request 
of  the  Newark  Teachers’  Association. 
An  additional  facet  of  the  problem, 
to  see  whether  there  would  be  counter¬ 
balancing  savings  to  the  State  were 
such  a  privilege  to  be  granted,  is  now 
being  examined  by  the  Pension  Policy 
Committee,  and  actuarial  help  may  be 
solicited.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  if  present-entrants  were 
permitted  to  teach  after  62,  without' 
being  financially  penalized,  the  State 
would  save  a  considerable  sum  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  fewer  years  of 
life  expectancy  would  remain  in  which 
to  draw  the  fixed  pension. 

Unless  data  show  that  the  proposi¬ 
tion  can  be  operated  without  increased 
cost  to  the  State,  there  is  little  chance 
that  enabling  legislation  can  be  passed, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  of 
which  Ernest  Peffer  is  chairman. 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N.J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


Twelve  Delegates  Are 
Named  to  Convention 

Twelve  delegates,  appointed  by 
President  Bertha  Lawrence  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
were  designated  to  represent  the  NJEA 
at  the  NEA  Convention  in  Buffalo  in 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  early  July. 

The  delegates,  in  addition  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Lawrence,  Vice  President  Charles 

L.  Steel,  and  Treasurer  Marion  W.  Fox, 
include  Edna  Baker,  Gloucester  Coun¬ 
ty;  Ema  Hardt,  Passaic  County;  James 

M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  Morris  County;  Elmer 
F.  Smith,  Union  County;  Mrs.  Grace 
B.  Page,  Morris  County;  Freda  Scrib¬ 
ner,  Cumberland  County;  Sidney  Kel¬ 
ler,  Hunterdon  County;  William  L 
Nicholls,  Middlesex  County,  and  Cleora 
Teffeau,  Camden  County. 


Democratic  Discussions  Merit 
Certificates  Will  Be  Awarded 

Certificates  for  Democratic  Discus¬ 
sions  leaders  who  have  been  responsible 
for  the  initiation  of  five  meetings  in 
one  year  were  authorized  on  March  8 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Democratic 
Discussions  Committee. 

The  certificates,  which  will  be  retro¬ 
active  as  far  as  the  records  go,  will 
be  given  both  to  individuals  and 
groups  who  have  encouraged  the  NJEA 
adult  education  project. 
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How  Does  Welfare  Committee  Help  Teacher? 
Secrecy  Veiling  Typical  Cases  Is  Removed 

ithly  deliberations  of  the  NJEA 


Justice  is  never  blindfolded  in  the  moni  ^ 

Welfare  Committee,  where  teachers  by  the  dozen  every  month  seek  for  their 
personal  problems  the  redress  that  only  the  support  of  a  powerful  organization 
can  obtain  for  them. 

“In  the  past”,  says  Helen  Sutton,  chairman,  “the  assistance  that  the  Associ¬ 
ation  has  given  to  individuals  has 


been  kept  quiet,  because  of  the  belief 
that  the  problems  were  personal  and 
that  revelation  might  produce  embar- 
rassment  for  the  individuals  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Association  is 

entitled  to  know  what  its  Welfare  'jut 

Committee  is  doing  every  month  for 
those  who  seek  its  aid.” 

At  its  March  7  meeting  the  Com-  [ 
mittee  considered  the  cases  of — 

1.  A  teacher  who  was  designated 

as  a  “substitute”  by  her  board  of  ^^1^ 

education,  although  she  felt  she  was  ^ 

rightfully  entitled  to  the  designation  ^ 

of  “teacher”.  At  a  preceding  meeting  ja 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller,  Association 

counsel,  had  been  commissioned  to  ^K^T'  ^JpBPr 
present  the  claims  of  the  teacher  to  ^ 

her  board  of  education.  Judge  Feller 

reported  that  the  case  had  Wn  sue-  HELEN  SUTTON 

cessfully  culminated.  The  board  had 

changed  the  designation  from  “substi-  ployed.  He  claims  a  right  to 

tute”  to  “teacher”.  position.  Judge  Feller  was  direct( 

2.  A  district  where  conflict  had  investigate  the  laws  and  prece< 

raged  for  several  years  over  the  opera-  relating  to  this  case,  and  report 

tion  of  a  salary  schedule.  Again  Judge  gested  action  at  the  next  meeting. 

Feller  reported  success,  with  the  salary 
schedule  established  and  in  operation. 

3.  A  teacher,  born  in  Georgia,  for 
whom  two  birth  certificates  bearing  W( 
different  years  of  birth  had  been  is¬ 
sued.  Her  board  of  education  had 
accepted  the  one  she  claimed  was 
incorrect,  and  had  acted  upon 

Through  an  attorney  in  Georgia,  the  days  when  oi 
courts  of  that  state  are  being  asked  s 
to  decide  which  certificate  is  valid,  were 

Upon  the  court  decision  rendered  will  faith.  She  lost  all  her  sick  leave  day; 
depend  the  further  action  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  this  case. 

4.  A  teacher,  paid  on  the  twelve- 
payment  plan,  who  resigned  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  and  received  five  months’ 


_  ommenaea  mat  tne  Association  sup- 

HELEN  SUTTON  teacher’s  appeal  to  the  State 

ployed.  He  claims  a  right  to  his  of  Eduction  (The  Executive 

position.  Judge  Feller  was  directed  to  ^ommi  ee^  on  March  8  approved  the 
investigate  the  laws  and  precedents  Cornmittees  r^ommendation) . 
relating  to  this  case,  and  report  sug-  ,  ^  teacher  who  had  requested 

•  r.  the  sum  of  $200  to  meet  the  cost  of 

6.  A  teacher,  vacationing  in  Mon-  transcribing  the  record  of  a  hearing 
tana,  who  cancelled  her  reservation  to  ^fore  his  board  of  education  so  that 
return  when  informed  that  her  school  could  carry  his  appeal  to  the  Com- 
ould  not  reopen  at  the  scheduled  date  missioner  of  Education.  His  request 
because  of  the  polio  epidemic.  A  knee  granted,  but  the  teacher  has  taken 

accident,  later  incurred,  prevented  her  further  action.  Mr.  Strahan  was 

from  traveling.  She  informed  her  instructed  to  write  to  the  teacher’s 
it.  principal.  During  her  absence  were  attorney  regarding  the  present  status 
inly  teachers  attended  °f  case. 

school,  and  when  religious  holidays  12.  Another  teacher  who  had  also 
observed  for  those  of  Jewish  been  granted  a  $200  authorization  for 

s,  legal  costs  when  a  decision  in  her 
but  contends  that  only  eight  should  case  was  rendered  by  the  Commis- 
have  rightfully  been  placed  against  her  sioner.  No  answer  had  been  received 
record.  Judge  Feller  was  directed  to  from  the  teacher  after  her  request 
secure  such  information  from  the  was  honored.  Mr.  Strahan  was  asked 
board  of  education  as  would  clarify  to  find  the  present  status  of  the  case, 
the  teacher’s  rights.  In  general,  according  to  Miss  Sutton, 

extra  month’s  pay  because  she  has  7.  A  teacher  whose  salary  under-  there  are  three  methods  of  handling 
worked  half  of  the  10  months  of  the  standing  with  a  superintendent  before  cases  submitted  to  the  Welfare  Corn- 
school  year.  Judge  Feller  was  com-  accepting  employment  was  not  fulfilled  mittee,  and  the  method  used  depends 
missioned  to  study  the  case,  examine  in  his  contract  with  the  board.  Because  upon  the  type  of  request  made, 
the  board  regulations,  and  report  at  the  law  specifically  provides,  as  pointed  The  members  of  the  Welfare  Com- 
the  next  meeting.  out  by  Charles  J.  Strahan,  executive  mittee,  in  addition  to  Miss  Sutton,  are 

.5,  A  teacher  who  was  inducted  into  secretary,  that  a  superintendent’s  agree-  Genevieve  Connolly,  Paterson;  William 
military  service  during  the  summer  ment  with  a  teacher  does  not  bind  the  S.  Diemer,  Collingswood;  Mrs.  Helen 
months  after  the  expiration  of  his  con-  board  of  education,  the  teacher  was  Manship,  Elizabeth:  L.  Arthur  Walton, 
tract.  His  induction  notice,  however,  informed  that  the  Association  was  Pitman ;  and  Mrs.  Esther  Evans,  Penns- 
was  received  while  he  was  still  em-  powerless  to  assist  him.  ville. 
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We  Can  Go  Forward  Together 


The  public-school  system  is  one 
of  America’s  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments.  From  earliest  colonial 
times  it  has  been  developing,  slowly 
at  first,  but  with  giant  strides  during 
the  last  half  century.  One  after  another 
the  leaders  of  educational  thought  have 
put  forward  new  ideas  and  better 
methods.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  And 
the  end  is  not  yet.  There  is  no  re^n 
why  our  schools  should  not  continue 
to  improve  through  the  years  ahead 
as  they  have  in  the  past.  We  shall 
build  a  better  America  through  an 
ever-improved  school  system. 

But  at  the  moment  the  struggle  for 
ascendency  between  two  conflicting 
systems  has  reached  a  point  where 
progress  is  interfered  with  and  ad¬ 
vancement  checked.  The  traditionalists 
perhaps  see  only  the  worst  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  system,  while  the  progressives 
do  not  seem  to  realize  the  immense 
strides  made  by  the  standard-type 
schools.  Yet  it  is  probable  thru  in 
many  of  the  better  school  systems  each 
is  being  enriched  in  its  effectiveness 
by  the  other.  There  are  certain  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  standard  type  of  school 
that  have  been  pretty  well  accepted 
which  the  progressives  claim,  and 
probably  rightly,  as  their  special  con¬ 
tribution  to  better  schools. 

Among  these  is  the  recognition  that 
drives  or  special  pupil  interests  are  a 
means  of  vitalizing  school  life  if  rightly 
used;  that  interest  as  motivation  is  a 
most  natural  and  effective  means  of 
learning  a  great  deal;  that  correlation 
of  art,  language,  reading,  and  penman¬ 
ship.  for  illustration,  can  be  effectively 
done  occasionally  with  most  happy  re¬ 
sults;  that  history  taught  through 
broader  units  is  going  to  mean  far 
more  to  pupils  than  as  if  it  were  taught, 
say,  by  presidential  administrations; 
that  the  social  studies  generally  should 
be  tied  up  with  current  events  and 
current  problems;  that  the  activity  of 
the  pupil — mental,  emotional  and 
physical — is  the  means  by  which  he 
makes  his  participation  in  school  life 
a  reality  to  himself. 


contribution  by  putting  the  brakes  on. 
In  doing  this  possibly  they  have  not 
been  too  discriminating.  There  are  so 
many  grades  of  progressive  education 
that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  what  is  safe,  sound,  and  wise 
educationally  and  what  is  not.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  when  outstanding 
progressives  themselves  draw  the  line 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  in  their 
own  system,  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
note  what  they  say.  Recently  three  such 
serious  statements  have  been  made. 
Should  we  not  turn  to  what  these  pro¬ 
gressives  themselves  say  as  to  the 
limitations  of  so-called  progressive 
education  ? 

James  L.  Mursell  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  writing  in 
the  American  Mercury  for  June,  1945, 
gives  a  most  straight-forward  statement 
of  what  progressive  education  stands 
for.  He  then  follows  with  certain  ad¬ 
missions  that  are  significant.  In  ex¬ 
plaining  the  attacks  made  on  progres¬ 
sive  education  he  gives  four  reasons: 
“The  first  is  the  exasperating  exuber¬ 
ance  of  a  great  many,  though  by  no 
means  all.  progressives — the  extra- 


By  JOHN  A.  VIELE 

Kirkland,  Washington 


But  while  the  contribution  of  the 
progressives  to  the  standard-type  school 
has  in  these,  and  possibly  in  other 
ways,  been  very  considerable,  there 
has  been  a  tendency,  as  in  most  new 
systems,  to  go  too  far.  It  is  here  that 
the  traditionalists  have  made  their 


have  little  use  for  discipline  in  any 
of  the  ordinary  senses  of  the  word.” 
And  “It  seems  to  disparage  the  im¬ 
portance  of  orderly  behavior  and  of 
hard  intellectual  work.”  He  insists 
that  the  progressives  “have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  set  up  orderly  patterns  of  group 
behavior,  and  to  make  pupils  aware 
in  their  own  proper  persons  that 
achievement  is  exacting.  Not  to  have 
reckoned  with  this  sufficiently  is  prob¬ 
ably  their  gravest  single  failure.” 

His  final  reason  given  to  explain  the 
attacks  on  progressive  education  is 
that  the  “progressive  proposals  are 
hard  to  operate  in  practice.”  It  seems 
to  me  that  right  here  is  where  the  whole 
progressive  scheme  has  been  at  its 
weakest.  Not  only  are  the  techniques 
difficult  to  master  but  the  progressives 
themselves  admit  they  are  unworkable 
in  large  classes.  Those  who  are  trained 
in  progressive  methods  in  the  colleges 
learn  under  wholly  artificial  conditions 
too  many  times.  They  work  with  small 
groups  and,  in  one  college  at  least, 
with  select  pupils  whose  I.Q.  average 
is  135.  Is  it  asking  too  much  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  training  colleges  take  a 
more  practical  view  of  the  whole  field 
of  teacher  training? 


ordinary  things  they  say,  the  queer 
language  they  use.  their  inveterate  love 
for  dabbling  in  the  murky  waters  of 
psychiatry  and  for  cloudy  and  senti¬ 
mental  philosophizing.”  He  adds  that 
one  should  “discount”  such  claims  of 
the  progressives  as  that  the  child 
should  follow  his  own  “proclivities” 
wholly,  that  “unruly  behavior  may  be 
positively  praiseworthy”,  that  educa¬ 
tors  “should  also  put  the  social  order 
to  rights.” 

As  a  second  reason  he  cites  the 
“belief  that  children  in  progressive 
schools  learn  little  and  that  little  badly 
-that  they  are  poor  in  spelling,  at 
grammar,  at  mathematics,  at  history, 
and  so  forth.”  He  says  that  there  is 
plenty  of  truth  in  this  hut  contends 
that  the  “record  of  our  standard-type 
schmds  is  shockingly  bad”  and  that 
“On  the  whole  the  progressive  schools 
do  somewhat  better.”  Isn’t  it  time  to 
go  forward  together? 

In  the  third  place  he  admits  that 
there  “is  considerable  truth”  in  the 
belief  that  “progressivism  seems  to 


Ihen  there  are  very  practical  limi¬ 
tations  in  most  schools  to  the  success 
of  the  extreme  progressive  program. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  words  of  another 
leading  progressive,  Sidney  Hook  of 
New  York  University,  who  makes  an 
outstanding  defense  of  progressive 
education  in  the  June  30,  1945,  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

After  presenting  a  case  that  must 
appeal  strongly  to  every  fair-minded 
educator,  he  says  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  for  its  success:  “The  ap¬ 
propriate  conditions  are  small  classes, 
variety  of  equipment,  good  teachers 
who  have  mastered  progressive  tech¬ 
niques,  in-service  training  for  teachers 
accustomed  to  the  old  methods,  ex¬ 
panded  personnel,  freedom  to  adjust 
the  curriculum  to  local  needs.  These 
are  absolute  prerequisites.  In  their 
absence  progressive  education  is  a  de¬ 
ception  and  a  farce.” 

Could  the  worst  opponent  of  pro¬ 
gressive  education  put  it  stronger? 
Almost  universally  today  our  classes 
are  large,  our  equipment  standard,  our 
teachers  for  the  most  part  those  who 
have  never  mastered  the  techniques  of 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


When  John  Dewey,  ‘‘dean**  of  the  progressives,  and  William  C. 
Bagley,  most  eminent  of  the  traditionalists,  both  praise  highly  an 
article  bearing  on  the  “eternal  question”,  that  article  must  have  merit. 

Among  other  outstanding  educators  who  have  iq^proved  the 
contents  of  this  article  are  Dr.  ^bert  Hill  Lane,  Los  Angeles  assistant 
superintendent;  Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  Philadelphia  superintMident; 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Freeman,  University  of  Galifor^;  Dr.  Francis  M. 
Crowley,  Fordham  University;  Sidney  Hook,  New  York  University; 
Dr.  James  L.  Mursell,  Columbia  University;  Willard  C.  Olson,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan;  uid  George  D.  Strayer,  Columbia  University. 

The  REVIEW  has  long  sought  a  definitive  treatment  of  this 
subject.  We  think  this  is  it,  and  we  publish  it  with  the  kind  permis¬ 
sion  of  our  sister  publication,  the  Washington  Education  Journal. 


progressive  education.  And  yet  jar  too 
many  superintendents,  principals,  and 
supervisors  have  driven  the  classroom 
teachers  into  teaching  according  to 
progressive  methods.  And  the  training 
colleges  have  gone  blissfully  along 
placing  the  emphasis  on  progressive 
methods  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  methods  more  practical  in  the 
current  setup  of  our  schools!  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  beginning  teacher 
is  confused  and  ineffective?  Is  it  sur¬ 
prising  that  there  is  complaint  about 
progressive  education? 

One  of  the  most  serious  defects  in 
the  progressive  system  has  been  the 
failure  to  recognize  that  experiences 
themselves  are  not  enough.  When  drill 
was  consigned  to  the  ashcan,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  feeling  that  a  series  of 
activities  and  experiences  was  all  that 
was  necessary.  Automatically  through 
them  the  child  would  develop  whole¬ 
somely  and  well.  But  the  following  from 
Robert  Hill  Lane  in  his  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  educational  literature  en¬ 
titled  “The  Principal  in  the  Modern 
Elementary  School”  is  well  worth 
pondering.* 

“One  of  the  well-justified  criticisms 
made  of  extreme  ‘progressives’  by  their 
‘essentialist’  opponents  is  to  the  effect 
that  child  experiences  may  be  delight¬ 
ful  and  may  reflect  children’s  interests 
and  needs  only  to  end  in  no  learnings 
whatsoever,  or  at  best,  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  hastily-formed  generalizations, 
inaccurate  information,  and  poor 
habits  of  work.”  —  “With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  death  and  taxes,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  learnings  do 
not  usually  'follow  experiences  unless 
a  definite  effort  is  made  to  ensure  that 
happy  result.” 

And  further  on,  in  discussing  the 
limitations  of  a  unit  of  work,  he  says: 
“But  to  maintain  that  one  can  squeeze 
needed  specific  skills — learning  to  write 
a  decent  hand,  learning  to  spell  the 
‘demons’,  learning  to  read  a  paragraph 
to  get  the  central  thought,  learning  how 
to  multiply  a  fraction  by  a  fraction — 
out  of  a  single  unit  of  work,  say  ‘Life 
on  the  Western  Plains’ — is  pure  poppy¬ 
cock.  There  are  certain  school  subjects 
which  are  best  taught  in  and  for 


themselves,  and  to  teach  them  thus  is 
to  teach  them  economically,  with  least 
effort  and  most  success.” 

If  then  the  progressives  are  not 
perfect  when  measured  by  progres¬ 
sives  themselves,  and  if  the  traditional 
school  as  it  has  been  modernized  is 
not  too  bad,  what  may  be  done  that 
we  may  all  go  forward  together? 

In  the  fP ashington  Slate  Curriculum 
Journal  for  May  is  the  address  of  Dr. 
James  Bryant  Conant,  president  of 
Harvard  University,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  After 
discussing  at  some  length  the  severe 
criticism  to  which  Teachers  College 
has  been  subjected  in  recent  years  and 
the  bitter  recriminations  between  the 

*  Quotations  from  this  b<M>k  by  permission 
of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  the  first 
from  pages  239-240,  and  the  second  page 
232. 


high  schools  and  the  colleges,  he  goes 
on  to  propose  a  six-point  truce  between 
them.  He  makes  what  seems  to  be  a 
most  timely  suggestion. 

Now  isn’t  something  of  the  same 
nature  possible  for  the  elementary 
schools  throughout  the  country?  There 
is  ample  evidence  that  many  teachers 
using  standard-type  methods  get  de¬ 
sirable  results;  there  is  evidence  that 
something  in  the  way  of  interest  can 
be  added  to  the  school  program  if  the 
.standard-type  teacher  incorporates  into 
her  methods  some  of  the  workable 
methods  she  may  borrow  from  the 
progressive  school;  and  there  are  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  proper  prere¬ 
quisites  are  present  where  the  progres¬ 
sive  methods  have  produced  desirable 
and  praiseworthy  child  development. 
May  1  therefore  propose  the  following 
six-point  program? 

1.  Let  the  superintendents,  princi¬ 
pals.  and  supervisors  no  longer  require 
the  classroom  teachers  to  use  ultra¬ 
progressive  methods  where  classes  are 
large,  equipment  standard,  and  train¬ 
ing  in  progressive  techniques  inade¬ 
quate. 

2.  Let  those  who  have  stayed  with 
the  traditional  school  admit  that  the 

,  progressives  in  stressing  pupil  inter¬ 
est  have  contributed  a  vitalizing  influ¬ 
ence  to  the  modern  school,  and  let 
the  classroom  teacher  be  encouraged 
to  increase  interest  and  effective  teach¬ 
ing  through  correlation  and  activities, 
where  these  can  be  used  to 'advantage 
without  letting  them  become  a  fetish 
(See  Page  285 1 
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Jttnioi  Famr,  Trentam,  Pkata 

Will  h*  bm  fortunata  if  ha  sacuraa  a  "progrataiva”  tamckar — or  umfortumata? 
Should  the  principal  or  auperviaor  “'drive"  the  cletaroom  teacher  (o  use  " progressive" 
methods  for  his  sake?  Or  can  M  teachers,  together,  help  the  child  to  “go  forumrff 
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Distinguished 


Iraiseworthy, 
indeed,  is  the  quiet,  dis¬ 
tinctive  atmosphere  of 
The  BRIGHTON,  so  condu¬ 
cive  to  carefree  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  contentment. 


C 


ulinary  delights,  gra¬ 
ciously  served  in  the  charm¬ 
ing  Candlelight  Room, 
tempt  the  most  discriminat¬ 
ing  palate.  A  special  mark 
of  merit  for  them! 

•  GARDm  ROOM 

Cocktails  •  Musk  •  Dancing 

•  CANDLELIGHT  ROOM 
Excellent  Food 

•  SUN  DECK 

Right  on  the  Boardwalk,  Steamer 
chairs  —  robes  —  attendant  in  charge. 

•  GAME  ROOM  OFF  LOBBY 

•  SHUFFLE  BOARD  and 
PUTTING  GREB4 

On  Lown 

•  SPACIOUS  OPEN  ond 
ENCLOSED  PORCHES 


BflKHTOJi 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

ROBERT  B.  GIERN.  Resident  Monoger 
for  lAforNBOtioii  ond  Aotoc  Coff  AtkmUc  Citf  4-6121 


4or  fKe  Asicing 


A  list  of  free  and  inexpensive 
classroom  helps  available  from 
the  Review’s  advertisers. 

109.  “Own  Your  Own  Classroom 
Films  the  Cooperative  Way”  tells 
how  to  establish  and  operate  a 
cooperative  classroom  film  li¬ 
brary  for  schools  with  a  small 
visual  education  budget.  “Seven 
School  Co-op  Film  Library”  is  a 
reprint  of  an  article  telling  how 
the  plan  is  working  for  a  group 
of  schools  in  Wisconsin  (En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Brilannica  Films) 

110.  “The  World  Within  the  Atom” 

is  a  new  booklet  of  the  Little 
Science  Series.  It  is  designed  to 
give  students  a  history  of  the 
scientific  discoveries  that  led  to 
this  epoch-making  achievement. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  unfolding  of 
the  atom,  and  is  probably  the 
most  important  of  the  School 
Series  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation  has  ever  issued. 
Science  teachers  may  obtain  it 
free  in  quantities  for  members  of 
their  classes.  ( IF estinghouse 

Electric  Corporation  I 

111.  A  catalog  of  handcraft  material 
which  may  be  used  in  art  room 
and  shop  and  also  in  the  other 
subjects  as  visual  education  aids 

<  El-Craft  I 

112.  “A  Brief  History  of  Aviation”  i: 
a  mimeographed  outline  of  the 
development  of  lighter-than-aii 
travel  from  the  first  stories 
Greek  mythology  and  Rogei 
Bacon’s  prophesies  down  to  1940 
A  valuable  addition  to  the  library 
of  anv  teacher  of  this  subject 
( TWA  t 


rSE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazines 
307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1.  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked. 
3^  p«istage  is  enclosed  for  each  item. 

109  110  Ill  112 

Name  . . . . . . 

Address  . . 

City . . .  State . 

Subject  taught . Grade . 

Enrollment:  Boys . Girls . 

School  address . .  . 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films  announces  an  innovation 
in  the  field  of  visual  education— 
a  teacher-training  film  that 
shows  accepted  procedures  for 
utilizing  the  classroom  film. 

This  new  sound  motion  pic¬ 
ture— “l/sing  the  Classroom 
Film"—  presents  clearly  and 
dramatically  the  methods  for  in¬ 
tegrating  film  content  with  the 
regular  cla.ssroom  curriculum 
and  with  other  teaching  tools 
and  methods. 

“Using  the  Classroom  Film" 
shows  steps  in  the  preparation 
before  viewing  a  film,  screening 
of  the  film,  class  discussion  and 
analysis  of  results.  It  portrays 
the  procedures  which  have 
grown  out  of  long  research 
studies,  and  which  have  been 
carefully  tested  under  practical 
situations. 

Modern  educators  will  wish 
to  see  this  film.  Drop  a  card  to 
us  today.  We  will  be  glad  to  call 
and  arrange  a  demonstration  for 
teachers  at  your  convenience. 

WENDELL  C.  SHIELDS 
1841  Broadway 
New  York  23,  New  York 

Telepbon«  Cir.  7-2662 

REPRESENTING 

Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films  Inc. 
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ScAiiol  ^HtenfmetcUioK: 

ITS  A^JOR  PROBLEM 


By  Ons  A.  Crosbt 
School  Public  Relations  Ass'n 


A  GRADUATE  CLASS  in  school  public 
relations  in  a  large  midwestern 
university  was  polled  at  the  initial 
meeting  of  the  class  to  determine  their 
views  of  the  greatest  current  problem 
in  school  interpretation.  Here  are 
samplings  of  the  replies: 

“Our  biggest  problem  is  to  convince 
the  parents  of  our  children  that  we 
have  the  interest  of  the  children  at 
heart.” 

“Letters  to  parents  praising  a  child’s 
virtues  would  go  far  to  convince  the 
public.  What  we  need  today  is  some 
scholastic  advertising.” 

“Our  biggest  job  is  to  make  children 
feel  that  education  is  worthwhile.” 

“The  most  important  public  rela¬ 
tions  job  in  education  at  present  is 
the  schooling  of  parents  concerning 
new  methods  employed  in  teaching  and 
new  problems  involved  in  ‘Education 
for  All  American  Youth’.” 

“We  have  great  difficulty  in  getting 
all  the  parents  to  recognize  that  as 
teachers  we  have  a  very  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  each  child.” 

“From  my  observations  public  rela¬ 
tions’  number  one  problem  in  the 
schools  is  that  of  gaining  the  interest 
of  parents  and  residents  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  what  we  as  teachers  are 
attempting  to  teach  children.  Too 
many  parents  fail  to  recognize  that 
there  is  more  to  be  learned  in  school 
than  mere  subject  matter.” 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 


/Isr  ^•amclun 

THIRTY.SIXTH  YIAR- 


Tempi*  Ualveniti’^  pito  •  wid* 
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"It  seems  to  me  that  the  .first  and 
most  important  job  is  that  of  the 
teacher  selling  himself  to  his  pupils 
and  to  the  parents  and  relatives  of  the 
child.  What  the  teacher  is  to  the  child, 
the  school  is  to  the  home.” 


None  of  these  graduate  students  in¬ 
dicated  a  need  for  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  schools  by  the  schools. 
Neither  was  there  an  expressed  con- 
ciousness  of  a  need  for  assessing  the 
publics’  knowledge  of  the  opportunities 
and  accomplishments  of  its  educational 
program  or  what  the  community  wants 
that  may  not  now  be  a  part  of  the 
school  services.  Equally  important  is 
a  knowledge  of  what  the  public  knows 
about  the  schools  “that  ain’t  so.”  This 
comprises  some  of  the  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  of  school  public  relations. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

Vermont 


PERFECT  YOUR 

— 

In  This  Ideal  Setting 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

French  Summer  School 
JUNE  27  to  AUGUST  9,  1946 


The  McQill  French  Summer 
School  is  a  long  established  and 
popular  School.  It  provide*  care¬ 
fully  graded  Instruction  for  those 
who  wish  to  Improve  their  command  of 
spoken  and  written  French  and  at  the  ume 
time  offers  a  wide  range  of  cultural  courses, 
some  of  which  lead  to  the  M.A.  degree  at 
McQIII  or  elsewhere.  All  courses  In  Inter¬ 
mediate  and  advanced  sections  are  of  Uni¬ 
versity  standard.  Certifioatas  show  equiv¬ 
alent  nmester  hours  for  university  credit 
Students  are  advised  to  stay  in  University 
residence  with  French  staff.  French  alone 
spoken  at  all  time*.  Conversation  and  prao- 
tlcal  work  with  the  language  in  a  natural 
French  atmosphere.  Resident  scholarships 
for  meritorious  student*. 

Fee  (tuition,  board  and  room)  9190.00 
(Canadian).  U.  S.  Currency  Is  now  at  a 
premium. 

irrtfe  now  for  protpeclua  to: 
DIRECTOR.  FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


McGILL  UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 


TRAVEL! 
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Snasmer  Session — Jaly  S-Ana.  18. 
Oraduate  and  underaraduate 
study.  Courses  for  superintend¬ 
ents,  principals  and  teachers. 
Aariculture,  Art.  Commercial  Sub- 
a  Jects,  English.  Health  Education. 

History,  Home  Economics,  Lan- 
^  euaaes  (Ancient  and  Modem). 

Music,  Nurslna,  Philos¬ 
ophy,  Political  Science. 
Psychology,  Science.  En¬ 
tertainment  and  Recrea¬ 
tional  Procrams.  Sum¬ 
mer  Quarter — June  29- 
September  14.  Write— 
Director  Summer  Session 
Bnrlinaton,  Vermont 


Entertainment  &  Social  Director 

Experienced  in  dramatica  and  muaie. 
Submit  general  qualifications,  age,  ete^ 
to  New  Jersey  Adult  Camp,  c/o  New 
Jersey  Education  Ass’n,  Box  H,  Staey- 
Trent,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Middlebury  College  Language  Schools 


Summer  Session  of  1946 


FRENCH  GERMAN  ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN  SPANISH 
The  French  Schetol 

Andse  Mobize,  Director 
The  Italian  School 

Camillo  Mkbuno,  Director 
The  Russian  School 

Mischa  H.  Payer,  Director 
The  Spanish  School 

Juan  A.  Centeno,  Director 
All  the  above  on  the  Middlebury  College  Campus 
June  28  -  August  13 
The  German  School 

Ernst  Feise,  Director 
In  the  pictursiqus  village  of  Bristol 
July  1  -  August  13 


Art  you  a  language  teacharT — Refresh  your  pfo- 
fi'ssionul  preparation  and  renew  your  ea- 
thusiasm. 

Aro  you  a  graduate  student? — Continue  your  work, 
in  a  beautiful  location,  toward  a  Ifaater*! 
degree  or  a  Doctorate  in  liodem  Lanpuapaa. 

Are  you  interested  in 

International  tarvioo? — Deepen  and  broaden  your 
knowledge  of  a  forein  country,  its  lan¬ 
guage.  and  its  civilization. 

Are  you  looking  forward 

to  traveling? — Acquire  a  thorough  and  confidant 
mastery  of  the  foreign  language  before  yoor 
trip. 


For  bulletins  and  complete  information 
write  to  : 

THE  LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS  OFFICE 
Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vermont 


BREAD  LOAF 
School  of  English 


MIDDLEBURY  CiOLLEOE 
Middlebury,  Vermont 


June  28-August  10,  1946 


Professor  REGINALD  L.  COOK 
MIddlobury  Colloge 
Director 


"Broad  LoaP'  I*  a  Mountain,  an  Inn,  and  a 
School.” 


Broad  Loaf,  situatad  in  tho  heart  of  Iha 
Qrosn  Mountain*,  offart  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  advanced  study  of  lltaratura,  comblnad  with 
rscraatlon  in  a  beautiful  mountain  playground. 
Tho  Schiral  offers  graduata  coursas,  laading  te 
a  mastar's  dagrse,  in  English  and  Amsrlaan 
litsraturs,  litsrary  history,  and  play  produotiee. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  tho  noads  of  taaeh- 
art  of  English.  Tho  initrueting  staff  Is  natloa- 
ally  known. 

Splendid  mountain  scetMry,  healthful  out-of- 
doors  aclivitios.  and  an  Informal  friendly  atme^ 
phara  ersats  an  snvironmant  In  which  ttudants, 
taaohars,  and  writers  And  new  inspiration  and 
profssslonal  guidance. 


Bulletins  and  further  information  wUt 
gladly  be  sent  by 

THE  LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS  OFFICE 
Middlebury  Collece,  Middlebury,  Vt> 


L,  1946 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Adult  Education  Bills 
Get  Wide  Endorsement 


By  DR.  EVERETT  PRESTON 

Director,  Department  of  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Teacher  Certification 

iT  THE  MEETING  of  the  N.J.E.A. 
Executive  Committee,  held  on 
March  8.  full  endorsement  of  As¬ 
sembly  Bill  No.  175  and  Senate  Bill 
No.  166  was  given.  These  bills  are 
sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey  Council 
on  Adult  Education  and  were  intro¬ 
duced  on  March  4  by  Assemblywoman 
Mattie  S.  Doremus.  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee;  and  by 
Senator  H.  Rivington  Pyne,  chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee.  These 
bills  have  been  referred  to  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  in  each  House. 

Briefly,  the  bills  provide  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $1.50,000  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  state  to  be  used  to 
aid  local  communities  and  counties  in 
their  development  of  adult  education 
services.  Costs  of  administration  and 
supervision  in  local  communities  will 
be  matched  by  state  aid  on  a  fifty-fifty 
basis  with  a  maximum  of  $5,000  for 
administrative  and  supervisorv  state 
aid  for  any  one  community.  Instruc¬ 
tional  expenditures  by  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  matched  on  a  fifty-fifty 
basis  up  to  $1.50  per  class  hour  by  the 
state. 

The  proposed  legislation  represents 
the  thinking  of  many  leaders  in  school 
administration  and  others  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  field  of  adult  education. 
Specifically,  the  proposed  legislation 
will  ( 1  (  allow  for  the  legal  adaptation 
of  adult  education  services  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individual  citizens  and  com¬ 
munities;  (2)  provide  financial  stimu¬ 
lation  and  assistance  to  communities 
which  w  ill  aid  them  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  adult  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities;  (31  recognize  the  importance 
of  good  leadership  and  help  to  provide 
it;  (41  authorize  adequate  controls, 
supervision  and  direction  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education;  (51  provide  for 
cooperation  between  all  communities 
in  the  development  of  adult  educational 
services;  (6)  place  New  Jersey  in  the 


company  of  other  forward-looking 
states,  such  as  New  York,  Michigan, 
Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts, 
and  California,  which  have  already 
provided  modern  legislative  and  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  communities  in  the 
field  of  adult  education. 

TN^’o  Centers  Endorse  .  .  . 

The  following  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  South  Orange-Maplewood  Adult 
School  and  the  Adult  Education  Center 
of  Montclair  and  vicinity  on  February 
20: 

E,  THE  OFFICERS,  members  and 
friends  of  The  South  Orange- 
Maplewood  Adult  School  and  of  The 
Adult  Education  Center  of  Montclair 
and  Vicinity,  have  thoroughly  consid¬ 
ered  and  discussed  Assembly  Bill  No. 
17,5  and  Senate  Bill  No.  166  recently 
introduced  before  the  New  Jersey  Leg¬ 
islature.  and  have  arrived  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions: 

1.  That  the  Adult  Schools  of  New 
Jersey,  pioneers  in  a  new  form  of  edu¬ 
cation.  after  ten  years  of  experiment 
prior  to  the  war,  had  attained  stand¬ 
ards  which  evoked  national  recognition 
and  set  a  pattern  for  similar  activities 
throughout  the  country. 

2.  That  one  great  need  of  Adult 
Schools  as  heretofore  conducted  in  this 
State  has  been  for  increased  stability 
based  on  capable  leadership  under  a 
permanent  organization  and  on  a  rea¬ 
sonable  measure  of  assured  financial 
support. 

3.  That  the  one  agency  which  can 
l)est  and  most  speedily  coordinate  adult 
education  activities  within  the  State 
and  stimulate  them  to  greater  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  right  direction  is  the  State 
itself. 

4.  That  the  aims  of  adult  education, 
and  its  rewards,  are  so  worthwhile  and 
far  reaching  that  our  State  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  neglect  its  opportunity  to  play 
a  constructive  part  in  the  postwar  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  vigorous  adult  educa¬ 
tion  program  in  each  community  which 
desires  one. 

BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOLVED, 
that  Assembly  Bill  No.  175  and  Senate 


Bill  No.  166  which  integrate  adult  edu¬ 
cation  with  the  State  education  pro¬ 
gram  generally  and  which  provide  a 
moderate  amount  of  State  aid  for  com¬ 
munity  adult  schools  throughout  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  under  practical 
and  adequately  supervised  conditions, 
embody  the  thoughtful  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  many  experienced  leaders  in 
the  field  and  recognize  the  unexpressed 
but  unquestionably  strong  desire  for 
an  assured  and  permanent  adult  edu¬ 
cational  program  in  this  State  on  the 
part  of  the  one  million  or  more  citizens 
who  have  already  enjoyed  adult  school 
privileges  within  the  State,  and 

RESOLVED,  that  these  bills  are 
highly  important  legislative  proposals 
and  should  be  enacted  as  promptly  as 
possible  so  as  to  permit  plans  to  be 
made  by  the  adult  schools  throughout 
the  State  for  the  school  year  beginning 
in  the  fall  of  1946;  and 

RESOLVED,  that  a  copy  of  this  res¬ 
olution  and  preambles  be  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  and 
also  to  the  Governor  of  this  State,  with 
the  urgent  request  that  each  such  per¬ 
son  give  the  Bill  his  immediate  and 
earnest  consideration  and  his  most 
active  support. 

The  persons  signing  the  resolution, 
representatives  of  the  South  Orange- 
Maplewood  Adult  School,  were  James 
A.  O’Hqarn,  N.  C.  Brown,  Frank  A. 
Pendleton,  Myriam  E.  Campbell,  Her¬ 
man  Helms,  C.  H.  Threlkeld.  John  E. 
Campbell.  William  B.  Mayer,  Gertrude 
Owen,  Earl  R.  Weaver,  Katherine  B. 
Hahn,  Paul  H.  Selden,  Fred  A.  Brooks, 
Margaret  Heironimus,  Charlotte  M. 
Selden.  Adelaide  S.  Mawha.  Margaret 
Rymer,  Marguerite  T.  Keyes,  Gladys 
Feer,  Emily  C.  Milnor,  Rowland  Eager, 
Viola  K.  Meyer,  T.  McNeal,  Irving  F. 
Brown,  E.  Morgan  Barradale,  William 
J.  Siemon,  Donald  H.  Rymer,  Spencer 
Miller,  Jr.,  Frederic  W.  Smith,  Harold 
H.  Fellows,  G.  Norman  Becker,  Nor¬ 
man  C.  Firth,  Ottilie  M.  Taber,  Sara 
H.  Torbert,  P.  M.  Russell,  Julius  Klein, 
Ralph  H.  Jacobson  and  Richard  A. 
O’Brien. 

Ao/e : — Some  of  the  above  signers  of 
this  resolution,  in  addition  to  signing 
as  individuals,  also  represent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  local  organizations: 

The  South  Orange-Maplewood  Board 
of  Education;  Various  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  of  the  School  District; 
The  Maplewood  Free  Public  Library; 
The  Maplewood  Woman’s  Club;  The 
Unity  Club,  Maplewood,  N.  J.;  The 
League  of  Women  Voters;  Maplewood 
Civic  Association;  College  Qub  of  the 
Oranges;  Various  Churches. 

Signing  as  representatives  of  The 
Adult  Education  Center  of  Montclair 
and  Vicinity  were  an  additional  one 
hundred  persons. 
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FT  A  Meets  in  May 


As  PART  OF  the  Future  Teachers  of 
America  program,  which  the  New 
Jersey  Elducation  Assc^iation  is  sub¬ 
sidizing  to  the  extent  of  $500.,  a  one- 
day  conference  will  be  held  in  the 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  May  18.  Students  from  all  New 
Jersey  colleges  preparing  teachers  will 
be  in  attendance,  probably  on  a  quota 
basis,  since  accommodations  limit  the 
gathering  to  400. 

The  Conference  will  open  with  a 
general  session  at  10  o’clock,  with 
NJEA  and  NEA  services  explained  by 
President  Bertha  Lawrence;  Executive 
Secretary  Charles  J.  Strahan;  Dr.  Joy 
Elmer  Morgan,  editor  of  the  NEA 
Journal;  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  public 
relations  director;  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Rob¬ 
inson.  Reporter  and  Review  editor; 
and  Dr.  John  M.  Hickey,  field  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  NEA  motion  picture. 
Assignment  Tomorrow,  will  be  shown. 

At  11  o’clock  the  group  will  split 
into  five  sectional  meetings,  to  discuss 
salaries,  public  relations  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  Discussions,  legislation,  profes¬ 
sional  security,  and  local  and  county 
associations.  An  equal  number  of  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  around  subject-matter 
fields. 

Speakers  at  the  one  o’clock  luncheon 
will  be  State  Commissioner  John  Boss- 
hart  and  a  nationally-known  orator. 
At  the  luncheon  will  be  the  NJEA  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  and  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  both  of  which  groups  have 
scheduled  meetings  for  the  May  week¬ 
end. 

The  meeting  will  conclude  with  a 
tea  dance  between  4  and  6  o’clock,  at 
which  Delegate  Assembly  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  members  will  be 
guests. 

The  Conference  is  being  planned  by 
a  committee  consisting  of  President 
Lawrence  as  chairman,  Sally  Robert¬ 
son  of  Trenton  State  Teachers  College 
as  temporary  student  chairman,  Betty 
McDermott,  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women;  Laurence  Campbell,  Mont¬ 
clair  Teachers  College;  Margaret  Good- 


MAKE  MONEY  EASILY 
for  Class  FUNDS 
IT  CAN  BE  DONE! 


Writ*  tor  a  Catalog  ond  Sampitt  of  our 
booutiful,  compitt*  fin*  of  novolty  Soft  and 
copi,  pint,  ithool  ponnanti  and  bannart, 
arm  bondi  and  *mbl*m*.  Tbay'r*  ouittand- 
ittg  ratal*  itamt  to  (choof,  cloMOi  and  or- 
gonitationt. 
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win,  Upsala  College;  Claire  Pillman, 
Jersey  City  Teachers  College;  Assistant 
Commissioner  Robert  H.  Morrison; 
Elmer  F.  Smith,  Roselle  Park  super¬ 
intendent;  Mrs.  Lelia  B.  Tho^nas.  NEA 
state  director;  and  Dr.  John  M.  Hickey, 
NJEA  field  representative. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

For  NJEA  Display 
At  Conference  on  April  12 

Please  send 

All  Mimeographed  or  Published 
Materials  Prepared  by 
Your  Association 

to 

Dr.  John  M.  Hickey 
N.J.E.A.,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 

★  ★  ★  * 
Bergen  County  Stages 
International  Dinner 

Madame  Jan  Papanek,  wife  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  and  Emilio  H.  Collado,  deputy 
of  the  State  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  were  featured  speakers  at  an  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation  dinner  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  Bergen  County  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  at  Englewood  on 
the  evening  of  February  28. 

Some  200  teachers  and  laymen  from 
every  section  of  the  county  heard  Mrs. 
Papanek’s  inspiring  description  of 
present-day  conditions  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  Mr.  Collado,  in  his  address, 
urged  that  the  United  States  make 
the  proposed  loan  to  Britain  and  sup¬ 
ported  his  arguments  logically  and 
consistently. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ruth  B. 
Savage,  president  of  the  Bergen  County 
Education  Association,  the  program 
was  expertly  conducted,  and  the  dinner 
attractively  served  by  the  Dwight  Mor¬ 
row  High  School  Cafeteria  staff  and 
Home  Economics  Classes. 

Lester  N.  Neulen,  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal  at  Teaneck,  was  toastmaster.  In 
addition  to  the  main  speakers,  others 
who  spoke  were:  Senator  David  Van 
Alstyne,  Jr.,  Walter  Jones,  Speaker  of 
the  New  Jersey  General  Assembly;  Dr. 
Harry  L.  Steams,  superintendent,  Eln- 
glewood  Public  Schools;  Bertha  Law¬ 
rence,  president  of  the  N.J.E.A.;  and 
Roy  R.  Zimmerman,  Bergen  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


...LAKE  LOUISE 
...EMERALD  LAKE 

in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
This  Summer 

Let  the  scenic  wonders  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies ...  the  fun 
of  a  world-famous  resort 
hotel. ..make  this  your  most 
unforgettable  vacation! 
Golf,  tennis,  swimming,  fishing,  trail  riding, 
hiking — in  a  scenic  wonderland. 

Low-Cost  2-3-4-6-Oay  Aff-fxponso  Tovrs 

from  $36.25  up  per  person.  Tours  begin 
June  15th  at  Banff,  westbound  —  at  Field, 
eastbound  and  include  accomn)odation  and 
meals  at  Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Chateau  Lake 
Louise,  Emerald  Lake  Chalet  and  126  miles 
of  mountain  motoring. 

Air-conditioned  train  service.  These  trips 
can  also  be  planned  as  a  stopover  en  route 
to  or  from  the  Pacific  Northwest;  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  an  Alaska  Cruise.  Funher  infor¬ 
mation  and  reservations  from  your  local 
agent  or  Canadian  Pacific,  Madison  Avenue 
at  44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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By  G.  F.  LAWRENCF 

Elizabeth 


AMERICA  SPEAKS 


Miss  Smith,  the  neu>  teacher:  I  hope  Mr.  McSweeney:  Thur  is  a  little  mother  saw  the  fight. 

I’ll  be  a  good  teacher;  I’ll  find  out  mather  of  sum  fightin’ on  the  hubs  this  Mr.  McSweeney:  (Mopping  his 

what  is  in  each  and  every  little  mind,  marnin  that  I  .want  t’  take  up  wid  ye  brow  I  ’Tis  a  wunderful  woman  ye  are 

I’ll —  childer.  {Very  kindly)  Now,  who  was  to  be  undershtandin’  thim  furrin 

Little  Albert:  Mithasmith,  my  mama  the  little  bye  or  gal  who  pushed  his  childer.  "Tis  a  miracle  of  the  first 

thezth,  thee  thezth,  wubberth —  fistie  thru  the  windie?  wather! 

Miss  Smith:  What  is  it,  my  little  Little  Albert:  My  mother  thez  thee  Miss  Fullerton:  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Mc- 
man?  thaw —  Sweeney,  not  at  all.  Just  a  matter  of 

Little  Albert:  Wubberth,  they  make  Mr.  McSweeney:  Speak  oop,  me  bye,  training  and  experience.  And  bye-the- 

my  feeth  thweat.  My  mother  thez  I  speak  oop!  bye,  don’t  worry  about  the  different 

thould —  Little  Albert:  Thee  thez  thee  thaw —  languages.  Before  long  we  will  have 

Mary  Ann:  He  says  rubbers  make  Mr.  McSweeney:  In  the  pooblic  them  talking  as  good  American  as — 

his  feet  sweat.  His  mama  wants  him  schools  of  Amurica  they  should  be  well,  you  yourself! 
to  take  off  his  shoes —  shpeakin’  Amurican.  Glory  be  to  God  {The  president  of  the  Board  leaves.) 

Miss  Smith:  His  shoes!  You  little  and  what  is  the  chile  sayin’?  To  Miss  Smith — Opportune,  ve-ry 

people  can’t  walk  around  here  in —  Frankie:  He  s-s-says  his  mother  opportune!  We  need  an  appropriation 

Frankie:  If  you  t-t-take  off  his  sh-  s-s-saw  the  f-f-fight.  Oh —  Albert’s  for  more  speech  correction  equipment, 

sh-sh,  oh,  his  rubbers  f-f-fit  his  sh-sh-,  m-m-mother  was  w-w -watching  the  (Thoughtfully)  I  wonder  if  he  would 

oh,  I  mean—  b-b-bus —  “like  to  join  one  of  the  speech  classes? 

Mary  Ann:  Frankie  says  you  have  Jacob:  Mine  Papa  is  machen  soon  M-m-m-  sort  of  silly,  eh.  Miss  Smith? 

to  take  off  his  shoes  to  get  his  rubbers  a  fire-sale;  if  it’s  gless  chip  you  want —  A  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 

off!  ‘  Joseph:  I  gotta  da  beega,  da  blacka  doesn’t  need  an  education,  does  he? 

Miss  Smith:  Oh,  of  course,  my  little 
man;  put  your  foot  out.  {On  second 
thought)  Aren’t  you  a  big  boy  to  have 
the  teacher — ? 

Little  Albert:  My  mama  thez  thee 
thinkth  a  good  teacher  ithn’t  thour. 

Miss  Smith :  What ! !  ? 

Frankie:  Albert  s-s-says  his  m-m- 
mother  s-s-says  she  th-th-thinks  a  good 
teacher — 

Miss  Smith:  (fervently)  God  give 
me  patience!  What  are  they  saying, 

Mary  Ann?  {tug!)  Don’t  wiggle  your 
foot,  Albert! 

Mary  Ann:  Frankie  says  that  Albert 
says  that  his  mother  says — 

Frankie:  You  n-n-never  ask  me! 

Miss  Smith:  Somebody,  anybody — 
what  did  his  mother  say? 

Frankie:  Sh-sh-she  s-s-says  a  g-g- 
good  teacher  isn’t  s-s-s-s-  (triumphant¬ 
ly)  sour! 

Little  Albert:  Ow,  ow,  oh,  Mithsmith, 
you  thqueeth  n’  wipped  m*.  thockinth ! 


^9|.ram 


“In  the  pooblic  schools  of  Anmrica  they  should  be  shpeakin  Amurican. 
be  to  God,  and  what  is  the  chile  toyin’?”  exclaimed  Mr.  McSweeney. 


Unprecedented  Crisis 

Confronts  the  Schools 

in  the  continued  shortage  of  textbooks. 

Books  Now  In  Use 

already  weakened  and  worn 
hy  years  of  handling  and  long  service 

Need  Holden  Book  Covers  More  Than  Ever 

To  Protect  them  from  Wear  and  Soiling 
To  Prolong  their  period  of  effective  use 
To  Preserve  an  attractive,  clean  appearance 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

AULES  C.  HOLDEN,  PRESmENT  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PLAN 

A  DIFFERENT  SUMMER 

Attend 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

Summer  School  —  July  l-August  9 

• 

You  Will  Find  , 

A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  STUDY  AND 
A  DELIGHTFUL  PLACE  FOR 
RECREATION  BY  THE  SEA 

• 

INNOVATIONS  IN  EDUCATION, 

SCIENCE,  SOCIAL  STUDIES,  ART, 

IfUSIC,  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

• 

WRITE 

DIRECTOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

R.  L  STATE  COLLEGE 
KINGSTON,  RHODE  LSLAND 


*7^  “PeitKAtfiMuUa, 

State  ^oUe^c 

Ideal  for  Summer  Study 
and  Recreation 


Program  of  approximately  500 
courses. 

No  limitations  on  enrollments  nor 
priorities  for  admission  in  Main  Sum¬ 
mer  Session,  Post-Sessions,  or  Twelve 
Weeks’  Courses. 

Ample  living  facilities. 

for  further  information  address: 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
Room  10  Burrowes  Building 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
State  College  Pennsylvania 

1946  DATES 

Inter-Session  June  10  to  Jane  29 

(At  th«  Qri«r  School,  Birminghom,  noor  Tyrone,  Ponna.) 

Main  Sessions 

Jaly  1  to  Ansnst  10  July  1  to  September  21 

Post-Sessions 

.  J 
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Early-Bird  School  Activities 

THane  TVowu 


By  ARTHUR  A.  PASCAL 

Bloomfield 

A  diiler,  a  dollar,  a  ten  o'clock  scholar. 
What  makes  you  come  so  soon? 

You  used  to  come  at  ten  o'clock. 

But  now  you  come  at  noon. 

There  has  been  more  truth  than 
poetry  in  the  above  rhyme  as  many 
school  administrators  will  readily 
admit.  Exactly  what  to  do  about  it 
has  been  the  cause  of  many  premature 
gray  hairs  and  baldness.  Now  just 
imagine  the  opposite  —  the  students 
eager  to  report  to  school  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  time  to  participate  in  a  program 
of  recreation  which  not  only  provides 
physical  and  social  satisfaction,  but 
conditions  the  student  to  begin  the  day 
with  a  healthy  mental  attitude.  This 
has  happened  at  Bloomfield  High 
School. 

Bus  transportation  is  necessary  to 
bring  in  the  students  from  the  scat¬ 
tered  areas  of  the  town.  Consequently, 
several  hundred  students  arrive  from 
thirty  to  forty-five  minutes  before  the 
beginning  of  school.  What  to  do  for 
this  particular  group  during  this  in¬ 
terval  of  time  has  been  a  problem 
which  we  believe  has  been  greatly 
solved  through  our  “Early-Bird  Activi¬ 
ties.” 

The  program  was  started  two  years 
ago  with  a  four-fold  objective: 

1.  To  provide  a  program  of  intramural 
sports  as  an  integral  part  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  fitness  program  of  Bloomfield  High 
School’s  Victory  Corps. 

2.  To  provide  opportunities  for  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  for  students  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  after  school  hours. 

3.  To  provide  early  morning  social 
functions  which  might  be  more  desir¬ 
able  than  evening  activities  in  view 
of  conservation  of  heat  and  light, 
janitorial  expenses,  and  transportation 
difficulties. 

4.  To  provide  worthwhile  activities  for 
those  arriving  early. 

A  summation  of  a  year’s  Early-Morn¬ 
ing  Activities  shows  that  there  were 
912  participants  and  the  spectator  at¬ 
tendance  was  approximately  44.000. 
The  activities  included  social  dancing, 
motion  pictures,  table  games,  and 
leagues  in  basketball,  softball,  and 
touch  football. 

We  find  that  the  program  is  a  popu¬ 


lar  one  with  the  student  body  and  has 
become  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 
The  demands  of  participating  teams 
have  been  far  greater  than  the  time 
and  facilities  permit.  We  had  to  limit 
the  number  to  eight-  and  ten-team 
leagues,  so  that  each  team  might  play 
once  a  week.  Furthermore,  it  has 
given  many  more  students  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  part  in  athletics.  The 
program  reaches  the  student  who  ordi¬ 
narily  would  not  participate  because 
of  after-school  jobs. 

Thus,  we  find  that  what  was  ini¬ 
tiated  as  an  experiment  has  become 
a  definite  part  of  the  school  program. 
What  was  actually  begun  to  take  care 


of  the  “eight  o’clock  scholar”  really 
spread  to  the  rest  of  the  student  body, 
for  only  one-third  of  the  participants 
were  actually  early-comers.  The  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  program  is  a  definite 
indication  that  the  recreational  needs 
and  interests  of  our  secondary  school 
youth  can  be  partially  met  by  Elarly 
Morning  activities. 


Southern  State  Teachers  Agency 

200  Sunrise  Highway 
Rockville  Centre,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  -  Rockville  Centre  SS20 
Enroll  now  for  Fall  placement 
ff'rite  for  registration  form 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  1855  Charles  W.  Moltord,  Prop, 

see  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  S5th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

after  47  years  at  70  Fifth  Avenue,  is  now  located  at 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  CHelsea  3-3304 

where,  as  in  the  past,  it  offers  discriminating  service  to  many  valued  clients 
in  public  schools,  private  schools,  and  colleges 
REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Proprietor  Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau 

711-713  WITHERSPOON  BLDG. 

Sl.  A.  Bryant  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant  Pennypacker  IttS 

W.  D.  Oreulich 

TEACHER  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  IN 

COLLEGE — UNIVERSITY.  SECONDARY,  ELEMENTARY,  AND  SPECIAL  FIELDS 


Member 

National  Association 
Teachers  Agencies 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

31  Union  So.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Algonouln  4-1756 

(Broadway  at  16th  St.)  '  Home  Phone  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  4776-J 

B.  F.  Mannion,  M.  B.  Gosman-Mannion,  T.  Thiele,  Managers 
Your  teachers  agency  should  be  reliable.  It  should  be  a  place  where  you  feel  at  home, 
where  you  are  known  and  welcome  and  where  keen  Interest  is  shown  in  your  nee^, 
whether  they  be  great  or  small.  We  invite  your  patronage  in  the  belief  that  you  will  like 
the  personal,  accommodating  spirit  of  our  service. 

Established  1889  Member  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 


TEACHERS  NEEDED — ALL  KINDS.  Splendid  opportunities  are  presenting  themselves! 
You  should  take  advantage  of  them.  With  our  experience  we  can  give  you  expert  guidance. 
Write  to  us  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  66th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

632-33  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Wp  are  happy  to  announce  that  Liaut.  Earla  F.  Maloney,  Jr.,  U8NR,  on  inactive 
duty  with  the  Navy,  is  in  charge  of  our  academic  and  alamantary  placements. 
Kingsley  1745-1746  Personal,  discriminating  service  E.  F.  Maloney;  E.  F.  Maloney,  Jr.;  Mgrt. 
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provides  healthier  comfort 
for  your  pupils  •  •  .  .  more 
economical  service  for  you 

American”  schoolroom  furniture  is  best  for  your 
pupils,  and  best  for  you.  because  it  offers  the  utmost 
in  restlul.  hygienic  comfort  together  nith  the  finest  in 
sound,  solid  construction  that  means  years  of  money¬ 
saving  service. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  No.  .^34  American  Uni¬ 
versal  Uifting-Uid  Desli  illustrated  above.  'Phis  versatile 
desk  is  scientifically  designed  for  correct  nature,  effec¬ 
tive  sight  conservation,  and  ample  Horking  comfort. 

And  it  is  sturdily  constructed  to  serve  you  well  over  a 
long  period  of  vears.  Notice  the  exceptionally  strong, 
one-piece  tuhufar  steel  frame  which  assures  maximum 
duranility  with  minimum  weight  for  easy  moving.  Both 
the  desk  and  seat  are  adjustable  for  height. 

You  will  find  it  profitable  to  follow  the  example  of 
leading  schools  everywhere  and  look  to  American  Seat¬ 
ing  Company  for  all  your  needs.  "American's”  complete 
line  of  school  furniture  and  accessories  includes  Uni¬ 
versal  Uifting-Uid  and  Better-Sight  Desks,  Envoy 
Chairs.  Desks,  and  Tablet-.4rm  Chairs;  Steel  Folding 
Chairs.  Portable  Assembly  (Chairs.  Boiliform  Auditorium 
Chairs,  and  U’niversalTables.  Vi’ rite  today  for  full  details. 

c^nmiean  Seating  (hmpanff 

1776  Broadway  Now  York  !♦,  M,  Y. 

N.  SNELLENBURG  &  COMPANY 

Markol,  IlHi  to  t2lti  Siroota  Rhllodolahla  5,  Po. 


All  Ride  Classically 
Via  Merry-Go-Round 

—  Donald  Sellers  klopp.  Red  Bank  — — — 

CLASSICAL  MERRY-GO-ROUND 

(After  reading  a  treatise  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Bolten) 

I've  puzzled  hard  and  puzzled  long 
How  best  to  teach  a  class. 

I've  grabbed  all  fads  both  old  and  new 
To  try  to  make  'em  pass. 

o  o  o 

I  barely  had  ’em  Socialized 
Then  changed  to  Integration, 

Reached  heights  of  inefficiency 
With  Coefficient-Correlation. 

I  dallied  once  with  Dalton 
And  with  Dewey's  Activating; 

These,  plus  my  Conference  systems. 

Have  me  still  recuperating. 

1  marched  ’em  in  and  marched  ’em  out 
And  called  it  a  Platoon, 

But  gave  that  up  for  Morrison 
When  someone  hissed.  “Buffoon!” 

{Wdl,  it  sounded  like  buffoon  .  ...  ) 

1  entered  thereupon  a  spree, 

A  weakening  for  Winnetka, 

Batavia,  Pueblo,  Denver,  all, — 

You  tried  ’em  too,  I  betcha. 

1  whizzed  from  Problem  Method  to 
Sane  Laboratory  Planning, 

To  Guidance,  Units,  Contracts — 

Those  poor  kids  took  a  panning. 

From  Individual  Differences 
Grew  Heterogeneous  Sections; 

I  ruined  homo  genius 
With  Supervise  Elections. 

•  •  • 

They're  passing  now:  I  chucked  the  fads; 

The  kiddies  haven't  missed  'em. 

I'm  back  with  Bolten  where  I  was — 

That  good  old  Textbook  system! 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

Bet  They'll  Blame  the  Teachers 

According  to  a  Monmouth  County  Weekly,  a  country 
school  had  to  be  closed  in  a  hurry  recently  at  ten  in  the 
morning.  A  skunk  had  somehow  caught  itself  in  a  base¬ 
ment  window.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the  prowler 
was  dispersed  by  rifle  fire. 

Sure,  this  is  old  news  .  .  .  but  we  just  now  got  wind 
of  it  in  Retl  Bank. 

★  ★  6  ★ 

Slips  of  the  Month 

FIRST-YEAR  CLARINETIST:  “It’s  an  ill  woodwind 
that  nobody  blows  good.” 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PAPER:  “1  wanted  to 
be  an  actress,  but  my  mother  says  I’m  only  stag-struck.” 

THEME  ON  OL^R  TEAM:  “Although  the  boys  seem 
a  little  green,  the  coach  thinks  they’ll  put  up  the  usual 
goon  team.” 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 


Local  and  County  Teacher  Associations 

Sponsored  by 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 
The  NJEA  Coordinating  Committee 
N.  J.  Council  of  Teacher  Organizations 


Essex  House,  Newark 


Friday,  Saturday,  April  12-13,  1946 


Friday,  April  12 — Dinner  Meeting 
(Informal) 

6:30  P.  M.  to  9:30  P.  M. 
Oxford-Cambridge  Rooms — 2nd  Floor 

Presiding:  Bertha  Lawrence,  President,  NJEA 

InvoceUion — Group  Singing :  Doris  E.  Mooney,  Leader ; 

2nd  Vice  President,  Department  of 
Music  of  the  NJEA 

Pianist:  Mrs.  Gesina  B.  Woodward,  Sum¬ 
mer  Avenue  School,  Newark 

Faith  of  Our  Fathers 

Faith  of  our  fathers!  living  still 
In  spite  of  dungeon,  fire  and  sword: 

Oh  how  our  hearts  beat  high  with  joy. 
Whene’er  we  hear  that  glorious  word: 

Refrain : 

Faith  of  our  fathers,  holy  faith 
We  will  be  true  to  thee  till  death. 

Faith  of  our  fathers!  faith  and  prayer 
Shall  keep  our  country  true  to  Thee; 

And  through  the  truth  that  comes  from  God, 
Our  land  shall  then  indeed  be  free. 

Faith  of  our  fathers!  we  will  love 
Both  friend  and  foe  in  all  our  sbife: 

And  preach  thee,  all,  as  love  knows  how. 

By  kindly  deeds  and  virtuous  life. 

Dinner 

Address:  What  Is  Happening  to  the  Teacher's  Dollar? 

— E.  Morgan  Barradale,  Vice  Chairman, 
Educational  Planning  Commission  of  New 
Jersey 

Panel:  What  Can  We  Do  about  It? 

Moderator:  Justin  H.  Hess,  Chairman,  Salary 
Committee,  Atlantic  City  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Dr.  Arvid  J.  Burke,  Director  of 
Research,  New  York  State 
Teachers  Association,  Albany 
Byron  D.  Stuart,  Past  Chair¬ 
man,  NJEA  Research  Com¬ 
mittee,  Westfield 

Dr.  Eugene  C.  Wilkins,  Chair¬ 
man,  NJEA  Research  Commit¬ 
tee,  Newark 

Press:  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Mayers,  President,  Somerville 
Teachers  Association 


Saturday,  April  IS— General  Session 
9:45  A.  M.  to  10:45  A.  M. 
Elizabethan  Room — 3rd  Floor 

Presiding:  Mrs.  Lelia  Brown  Thomas,  NEA  State  Di¬ 
rector  and  Chairman.  NJEA  Coordinating 
Committee,  Newark 

A  United  Profession — Mrs.  Lelia  Brown  Thomas 

What  Does  the  NEA  Do  for  the  Teacher? — Dr.  Richard 
Barnes  Kennan,  Associate  Secretary,  Commission  for 
the  Defense  of  Democracy  through  Education,  NEA 

Press:  Frances  Peterman,  President,  Hunterdon 
County  Teachers  Association 


Saturday,  April  13 — Group  Discussions 
11:00  A.  M.  to  12:30  P.  M. 

I.  Pension  Problems — Rose  Room — Mezzanine 

Moderator:  Mrs.  Pauline  Peterson,  NJEA  Executive 
Committee,  Deepwater 

Panel:  Joseph  L.  Clayton,  Chairman,  NJEA  Pension 
Study  Committee,  Matawan 
Ida  E.  Housman,  Member,  NJEA  Pension  Pol¬ 
icy  Committee,  Hoboken 
John  A.  Wood  III,  Secretary,  Teachers’  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund 
Ernest  M.  Peffer,  Chairman,  NJEA  Pension 
Policy  Committee 

1.  Why  can’t  all  of  us  retire  after  thirty-five  years  of 
service? 

2.  Why  is  my  pension  account  unbalanced? 

3.  Are  present  entrants  penalized  if  they  retire  aftei 
age  62? 

4.  What  is  the  .NJEA  doing  about  teacher  pensions? 

.5.  Why  may  a  teacher  coming  to  New  Jersey  from 
another  state  buy  prior  service  when  this  privilege 
is  no  longer  available  to  New  Jersey  teachers? 

Summary:  Kate  McAuliffe,  NJEA  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Essex  County 

Press:  Edgar  C.  Crouthamel.  President.  Camden 
County  Teachers  Association 
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II.  School  Legislation — Terrace  Room — Ist  Floor 

Moderator:  George  J.  O’Brien,  Member,  NJEA  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee,  Jersey  City 
Panel:  Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr.,  Chairman,  NJEA  Legis¬ 
lative  Conunittee,  Teaneck 
The  Hon.  Mattie  S.  Doremus,  Assemblywoman 
from  Passaic  County 

The  Hon.  Mildred  V.  Hardester,  Assembly¬ 
woman  from  EUsex  County 
Lena  M.  Porreca,  Member,  NJEA  Legislative 
Committee,  and  President,  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  of  New  Jersey,  Hackensack 
Dr.  Richard  Barnes  Kennan,  NEA  Defense 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  J.  Strahan,  NJEA  Executive  Secretary, 
Trenton 

1.  What  does  a  legislator  expect  of  his  constituents? 

2.  How  can  a  teacher  help  a  legislator? 

3.  What  is  the  present  status  of  the  NJEA’s  legisla¬ 
tive  program  for  1946? 

4.  What  is  the  NEA  doing  about  school  legislation? 

5.  How  does  an  NJEA  legislative  proposal  become 
law? 

6.  How  will  state  aid  affect  our  schools? 

7.  How  does  a  member  of  the  NJEA  propose  legisla¬ 
tion  to  the  Association? 

8.  What  can  local  and  county  associations  do  to  fur¬ 
ther  school  legislation? 

Summary:  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  B.  Savage,  President,  Bergen 
County  Education  Association,  Leonia 
Press:  Lester  Davidson,  President,  Salem  County  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association,  Penns  Grove 

III.  Group  Leadership — 

Richmond  Room — 2nd  Floor 

Presiding:  Richard  B.  Vastine,  Chairman,  NJEA 
Democratic  Discussions  Committee,  Union 
Demonstration  of  Psycho-Drama  for  Group  Leaders 
Dr.  Leland  P.  Bradford.  Director,  Adult  Education 
Department,  NEA,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  is  an  interesting  device  that  is  usable  for  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Discussions,  teacher  association  meetings,  and 
community  group  programs.  It  is  also  a  valuable 
teaching  aid.  You  should  have  seen  audience  interest 
pick  up  when  it  was  used  in  Trenton  recently! 
Summary:  Mrs.  Frances  C.  Alvater,  President,  Roselle 
Park  Teachers  Association 
Press:  Florence  Ryan.  Kindle  School,  Pitman 

IV.  Vitalizing  Our  Association — 

Jade  Room — 3rd  Floor 

Moderator:  Helen  J.  Brewster,  President,  Morris 
County  Education  Association,  Madison 
Panel:  William  K.  Schwab,  President,  Atlantic  County 
Teachers  Association 

Mrs.  Mildred  Lobley,  President,  Hammonton 
Teachers  Association 

E.  Gladyce  Camwell,  President,  Passaic  County 
Council  of  Teachers  Organizations,  Paterson 
James  M.  Lynch,  Member,  NJEA  Executive 
Committee,  Morris  Plains 
A.  Neil  Clark,  President,  Newton  Teachers 
Association 

Mary  Kassah,  President.  Ocean  City  Teachers 
Club 


William  L.  Nicholls,  President,  Middlesex 
Coimty  Teachers  Association 
Mr.  Frank  Ramsey,  Vice  President,  Union 
County  Conference  of  Teacher  Associations 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  McGonigle,  President,  Cape  May 
County  Teachers  Association 

1.  How  can  we  build  a  program  that  will  encourage 
the  active  participation  of  our  members? 

2.  How  can  a  county  association  inform  its  members 
concerning  state  and  county  association  activities? 

3.  How  can  more  teachers  be  encouraged  to  assume 
responsibility  for  association  success? 

4.  How  can  we  get  association  news  into  the  news¬ 
paper? 

5.  How  can  our  association  build  good  community 
relations? 

6.  What  specific  projects  are  associations  carrying  on  ? 

Summary:  Mary  S.  Robbins,  Member,  NJEA  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee  for  Cumberland 
County 

Press:  Anna  Donnelly  (D.A.)  Member,  NJEA  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee  for  Mercer  County 

V.  How  to  Secure  Better  Salaries — 

Oxford  Room — 2nd  Floor 

Moderator:  Llewella  M.  Cain,  President,  Newark 
Teachers  Association 

Panel:  Roland  Barker,  President.  Montclair  Teachers 
Association 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Link,  President,  Essex  County  Coun¬ 
cil  of  PTA’s 

Charles  T.  Hassard,  Supervising  Principal, 
Union 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Spencer,  Chairman,  NJEA  Salary 
Committee,  Trenton 

Ida  L.  Francis,  Member,  NJEA  Delegate  Assen* 
bly  for  Somerset  County 

Helen  Everett,  President,  Franklin  Township 
Teachers  Association,  Somerset  County 

1.  What  help  on  salarv  problems  can  we  get  from  the 
NJEA? 

2.  How  may  we  best  present  our  salary  problems  to 
our  Board  of -Education? 

3.  How  shall  we  go  about  enlisting  the  support  of  the 
community  in  developing  a  salary  schedule? 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  salary  schedule? 

5.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  salary  plan  which 
makes  provision  for  increases  according  to  the 
number  of  dependents  of  the  teacher? 

6.  What  salary  procedures  have  brought  results  in 
New  Jersey  school  systems? 

7.  VTjat  facts  should  be  at  the  command  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  presenting  a  salary  plan  to  a  board  of 
education  ? 


ASSIGNMENT:  TOMORROW 
12:30-12:55  P.  M. — Oxford  Room,  2nd  floor 

This  is  ihe  new  NEA  movie.  See  it  and  book  it 
for  your  association  and  community  groups.  Book 
it  through  the  Museum  Division,  State  Department 
of  Education,  State  Office  Building,  Trenton.  Small 
shipping  charge  only. 

This  film  is  projected  todav  through  the  courtesy 
of  J.  C.  Reiss  Company,  10  Hill  Street,  Newark  2, 
New  Jersey. 


(Continued  on  Page  282) 
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Spring  Conference 

(Continued  from  Page  281) 

8.  What  are  the  merits  of  a.  joint  teacher-school  board- 
lay  committee  in  developing  a  salary  schedule? 
Summarx  :  Neva  M.  Harmon.  Member,  NJEA  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee.  Warren  County 
Press:  C.  Earle  Hoshall.  President,  Ridgewood  Teach¬ 
ers  Association 

Saturday,  April  13 — Luncheon  Meeting 

1:00  P.  M.  to  3:30  P.  M. 

Elizabethan  Room — 3rd  Floor 

Invocation — Group  Singing:  Doris  E.  Mooney,  Leader 
Mrs.  Gesina  B.  W'oodward,  Pianist 

God  of  Our  Fathers 

God  of  our  fathers. 

W'hose  Almighty  hand 
Leads  forth  in  beauty 
All  this  starry  band; 

Of  shining  worlds 
In  splendor  through  the  skies 
Our  grateful  songs 
Before  Thy  throne  arise. 

Thy  love  divine 
Hath  led  us  in  the  past. 

In  this  free  land 
By  Thee  our  lot  is  cast; 

Be  Thou  our  ruler. 

Guardian,  guide,  and  stay. 

Thy  -word  our  law 

Thy  paths  our  chosen  way. 


Refresh  Thy  people 
On  their  toilsome  way, 

I^ad  us  from  night 
To  never  ending  day; 

Fill  all  our  lives 
With  love  and  grace  divine 
And  glory,  laud,  and  praise 
Be  ever  Thine. 

What  Happened  in  Group  Discussions — 

All  Summarizers 

What  a  Three-Cent  Stamp  Can  Do  for  You — 

Bertha  Lawrence 
Address : 

Press:  Mrs.  ^Katherine  Wolff,  North  Plainfield 
Star-Spangled  Banner  (1st  and  last  stanzas) — Audience 
★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Ida  E.  Housman.  Pension  Officer,  N.J.C.T.O.,  will  be 
available  for  consultation  to  teachers  desiring  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  pension,  problems.  9:30-11:00  A.  M., 
Windsor  Room,  2nd  floor. 

*  *  it  -k  it 

Helen  P.  Sutton,  Chairman  of  the  NJEA  Teacher  Wel¬ 
fare  Committee  will  be  available  for  consultation  to 
teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  in¬ 
volving  tenure  and  teacher  welfare.  9:30  A.  M.-12:30 
P.  M..  Windsor  Room,  2nd  floor. 

it  it  it  it  it 

PLEASE  REGISTER  AT  THE  REGISTRATION 
DESK — 3rd  floor  Foyer. 

it  it  it  it  it 

The  check  room  is  on  the  Mezzanine  Floor. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

LOUNGE  ROOM  FOR  LADIES— Cambridge  Room, 

2nd  floor.  Saturday  only. 


Jaatad  and  provd  by  CLASSROOM  KkFOKMANCt  in  ovary  ttata  ham  ceoit  fe  ceod 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  LIVING  SERIES 

o  complete  elementary  science  program  from  Pre-primer  through  Grade  6 


HERE  IS  SCIENTIFIC  ACCURACY  guaranteed  by  a  se¬ 
ries  of  reliable  checks  on  all  material,  both  word  and  picture. 

{Proved  in  classrooms) 

HERE  IS  A  COMPLETE  PROGRAM  selected,  organized, 
and  graded  with  a  keen  understanding  oi  practical  educa¬ 
tion^  needs.  All  phases  of  science  are  covered,  with 
proper  difficulty  levels  for  each  grade.  {Proved  in  classrooms) 

HERE  IS  BEAUTY  OF  FORMAT  which  stimulates  pupil 
interest.  Each  page  has  been  carefully  arranged  to  fiilly  il¬ 
lustrate  yet  maintain  maximum  concentration  on  the  text. 

{Proved  in  classrooms) 

HERE  IS  APPLIED  VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT 
keyed  with,  and  overlapping,  the  vocabularies  of  leading 
basal  readers.  The  series  provides  practical  use  and 
valuable  repetition  of  general  reading  courses. 

{Proved  in  classrooms) 
HERE  IS  SOUND  RRERARATION  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  SCIENCE. 


THE  L  W.  SINGER  COMPANY  •  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

249-259  WEST  ERIE  BLVD.  Represented  by  SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 

T.  K.  ELLIS.  100  Woodside  Avenue 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 
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Springboards 

STORIES  THAT  SPEAKERS  CAN  USE 
FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

Edited  by  Darrel  Jl.  Matte 
What  Do  You  Want? 

This  event  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  at 
Hiram  College,  wHen  James  A.  Garfield  was  presi¬ 
dent.  A  man  brought  his  son  to  the  college  to  be 
entered  as  a  freshman.  However,  the  father  de¬ 
sired  a  shorter  course  than  the  regular  one.  “My 
son  can  never  take  all  those  studies,’*  said  the 
father.  “Could  you  arruige  his  schedule  so  that 
he  could  get  out  more  quit^ly?” 

“Oh,  yes,  indeed,’*  said  Mr.  Garfield.  “He  can 
take  a  shorter  course;  it  all  depends  on  what  you 
want  to  make  of  him.  When  God  makes  an  oak, 
he  takes  a  hundred  years,  but  he  takes  only  two 
months  to  make  a  squash.’’ 

Be  Specific 

An  overnight  guest  in  a  fashionable  hotel  hurried  up 
to  the  cashier’s  window.  He  had  only  ten  minutes  to  pay 
his  bill,  to  reach  the  station,  and  to  board  his  train.  He 
called  to  a  bellboy,  “Here,  son.  I’ve  forgotten  something. 
Run  up  to  814  and  see  if  I  left  my  shaving  kit.  Hurry, 
as  I  have  only  a  few  minutes.” 

In  four  minutes  the  boy  returned,  out  of  breath.  “Yes, 
sir”,  he  puffed,  “you  left  them.” 


LASTING  SAFETY 

for  old  and  new  stairs 

TIm  flipping  haiard  of  old  ftoirs  con  bo  oliminotod  by  building  up  worn 
oroot  and  rottoring  netingt  with  NON-SKID  MARTEX.  On  now  ftairi, 
MARTEX  providot  lofoly  and  rotordt  woor.  Inttollotianf  hovo  ploating 
orchilocturol  offoct.  NON-SKID  MARTEX  it  on  oxtromoly  duroblo  plotlic 
compotifion  having  a  high  porcont  obrotivo  oggrogoto  diilributod  oil 
through  tho  motoriol.  It  bonds  porfoctly  to  wood,  ttono  and  concroto. 
Applicatient  aro  mado  by  trainod  mochanict  working  out  of  principal 
ciliot.  A  lottor  or  postcard  will  rocoivo  prompt  ottontion. 

kok-4^  MARTEX 

AMMICAN  ARKASIVE  METALS  CO.,  IRVINGTON  II,  N.  J. 


€^Ket 


I  j \ ^  Think  of  Tommy  as  an  aver- 
age  pupil — who  doesn’t  find 
the  road  to  arithmetic  competence  an  easy  one. 

How  can  he  be  helped? 

The  authors  of 

ARITHMETIC  for  YOUNG  AMERICA 
By  John  R.  Clark  and  others 

believe  that  the  systematic  study  of  number 
through  visual  aids  and  comparisons,  through 
continuous  attention  to  relationships  will  give 
Tommy  the  help  he  needs.  Well-developed  sequences 
in  presenting  operations,  skills,  and  concepts  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  teachability  of  this  series.  When 
Tommy  uses  these  books  he  will  find  the  road  to 
arithmetic  competence  is  meaningful,  logical,  and 
challenging. 

World  Book  Company 


piUG  W***  PBODY/ 


Yonkers-on-Hudson  5 
New  York 


Represented  by  C.  C.  Renick 
880  Fernwood  Ave.,  PUdnfield 


For  All  ELECTRIC  Jobs 
Call  Reddy  Kilowatt 

Whatever  you  want  me  to  do — light  your 
lamps — run  your  electric  appliances — I’ll 
do  it  instantly  and  efficiently.  Call  upon  me 
for  any  task  that  can  be  done  electrically. 

Reddy  Kilowatt,  your  electric  servant 

PVBLIC®SERVICE 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


I  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  AN- 
I  SWERED,  QUESTIONS  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  LAW,  TEACHER 
CERTinCATION,  AND  PENSION  AND  ANNUITY  FACTS 


SCHOOL  UAW 


Charles  J.  Strahan 
JS.J.E.A.  Secretary 


Certification  Problems 

Dr.  Everett  Preston 
Secretary,  State  Board  of  Examiners 


When  a  regional  school  district 
is  formed,  do  teachers  who  had 
tenure  in  one  of  the  former  con¬ 
stituent  districts  lose  their  ten¬ 
ure? 


Teachers  are  protected  under  the 
tenure  of  oflBce  act  in  the  district  in 
which  they  have  been  employed.  When 
a  regional  district  is  created,  it  consti¬ 
tutes  a  new  district.  Therefore,  a 
teacher  could  not  have  served  for  three 
years  under  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  regional  district  when  it  is  created 
and  could  not  have  tenure  protection. 


Do  superintendents,  in  other 
than  first-class  counties,  have  ten¬ 
ure,  if  they  are  veterans  imd  are 
appointed  without  a  term  clause 
in  their  contract? 


Veterans  waive  tenure  protection  at 
the  conclusion  of  employment  for  a 
definite  term.  They  are  protected  im¬ 
mediately  by  an  indetermine  appoint¬ 
ment;  e.g.,  employment  beginning  at  a 
definite  date  with  compensation  at  a 
certain  sum  per  month  or  per  year.  A 
definite  term  would  be  appointment 
“for  the  next  school  year”  or -“for  one 
year  from  a  given  date.”  Answer:  Yes. 
if  appointed  indeterminately. 


If  a  janitor  is  hired,  without  a 
contract,  when  does  he  go  under 
tenure? 


Janitors’  tenure  is  similar  to  that  of 
veterans’  tenure.  They  are  protected 
immediately  if  appointed  indetermi¬ 
nately.  They  are  not  protected  after  the 
completion  of  a  definite  term  contract. 


What  are  the  requirements  for 
the  endorsement  of  elementary 
grades  five  through  eight  on  a 
secondary  school  teacher’s  cer¬ 
tificate? 


When  an  applicant  who  is  certified  to 
teach  in  grades  seven  through  twelve 
completes  at  least  two  credits  in  each  of 
the  following  courses,  he  will  be  granted 
an  endorsement  of  grade  five  through 
eight  on  the  high  school  teacher’s 
certificate : 

Principles  and  Practices  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education 

Elementary  School  Language  Arts 
Elementary  School  Social  Studies 
Elementary  School  Art 
Elementary  School  Music 
Elementary  School  Mathematics 
Elementary  School  Science 
Elementary  School  Reading  and 
Literature 

Fundamentals  of  Geography 
Regional  Geography 
American  History 
Social  Uses  of  Mathematics 


What  are  the  requirements  for 
the  elementary  tether’s  certifi¬ 
cate? 


A  normal  school  diploma  or  teachers 
college  degree  in  at  least  a  three-year 
curriculum  equivalent  to  the  general 
elementary  curriculum  in  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  normal  schools. 


If  a  board  of  education  mem¬ 
ber  visits  a  school  in  his  district, 
alone,  does  he  possess  in  himself 
any  powers  which  are  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  ordinary  citiron? 

A  member  of  a  board  of  education 
which  is  legally  convened  has  authority 
to  participate  in  determining  many 
school  procedures,  but  a  decision  by 
the  board  is  necessary  to  constitute 
authority.  The  individual  board  mem¬ 
ber  has  no  special  privilege  in  a  school 
building  over  that  of  any  citizen  of  the 
district  unless  authorized  by  the  board 
at  a  special  or  regular  meeting. 


How  may  teachers  in  service 
plan  for  additional  certification? 

By  securing  the  requirements  from 
the  county  superintendent’s  office  and 
by  having  programs  of  study  checked 
by  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers  before  they  are  entered  upon. 


PENSION  FACTS 

John  A.  Wood,  3d 
Pension  Fund  Secretary 


If  a  person  becomes  a  teacher 
at  age  22,  it  is  necessary  for  her 
to  teach  for  40  years  before  she 
can  retire  at  age  62.  Is  it  possible 
for  such  a  teacher  to  receive  an 
income  of  40/70  of  her  average 
salary  for  the  five  years  before 
retirement? 

Such  a  teacher  at  retirement  will 
receive  a  pension  of  exactly  40/140 
of  her  average  salary  for  the  five  years 
preceding  retirement  and  an  annuity 
of  whatever  amount  the  savings  ac¬ 
count  will  support  at  retirement.  By 
following,  during  her  membership,  the 
recommendations  of  the  pension  board 
as  to  adjustment  of  contribution  rate, 
such  a  teacher  can  be  assured  that  at 
retirement  the  annuity  will  match  the 
pension  so  that  the  two  together  will 
make  an  annual  allowance  of  40/70 
of  the  teacher’s  average  salary  for  the 
five  years  preceding  retirement.  Pen¬ 
sions  are  not  limited  to  35  years  of 
service  credit  if  more  than  35  years 
of  accredited  service  is  rendered  by 
the  member  before  he  retires. 


To  whom  should  a  teacher  go 
with  certification  problems? 

.\11  certificate  problems  should  be 
handled  through  the  office  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools. 


Do  You  Want  to  Travel? 

New  Jersey  teachers  interested  in  traveling  to  Mexico  this  summer  are 


Please  explain  the  interest 
upon  our  savings.  The  rates  have 
varied  and  they  are  not  the  old 
4  percent.  Is  the  interest  com¬ 
pounded  semi-annually? 

All  interest  is  compounded  annually 
on  July  1st.  When  a  member  qualifies  \ 
for  retirement,  his  total  contributions 
with  4  percent  compound  interest  are 
applied  to  purchase  the  annuity  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  allowance.  When  a  mem¬ 
ber  dies  before  retirement,  his  total 
contributions  are  returned  to  his  bene¬ 
ficiary  or  to  his  estate  with  SYz  percent 
compound  interest.  When  a  member 
resigns  his  position  and  applies  for 
the  withdrawal  of  his  money  before 
retirement,  his  total  contributions  are 
returned  with  interest  at  3V^  percent 
to  July  1,  1944  and  approximately 
2  percent  thereafter. 


advised  to  write  to  Travel  Service.  NEA  Headquarters.  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
information  and  reservations  for  the  NEA-sponsored  tour. 
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Go  Forward  Together 

{Continued  from  Page  271) 

that  dominates  in  fields  where  other 
methods  are  more  effective. 

3.  Let  our  schools  come  back  with 
the  rest  of  the  better  schools,  of  the 
country  to  a  more  wholesome  respect 
for  academic  accomfdishment,  testing 
through  standard  achievement  tests 
each  year  in  May  the  work  done  in 
reading  comprehension,  arithmetic,  and 
language.  TTiese  tests  are  fairly  valid. 
If  it  is  found  that  the  work  is  not  up 
to  or  above  the  national  norm,  let 
us  make  a  particularly  determined  ef¬ 
fort  to  find  out  why  it  is  not,  and  then 
correct  our  procedure. 


2  ACCURATE,  BEAUTIFUL 
MODERN  DICTIONARIES 

For  Every  Classroom 
and  Home-Study  Need 


Give  students  the  “dictionary  habit”  and 
theyll  team  not  only  spelling,  but  pronunci¬ 
ation,  word  division,  meanings  and  deriva¬ 
tions  twice  as  fasti 

OUTSTANDING  FEATURES! 

•  Nsw  "sight-saving"  typa 

•  Hundrods  of  door  haHtono,  iin«,  and  color 
illustrations 

•  SimpIMod  pronunciation  symbols  oxplainod  on 
Mch  pogo 

•  Ono  olphobotical  ordor  for  oil  listings 

•  "How  Would  You  Soy  H"  Word  Quis:  Fascinat¬ 
ing  introduction  to  tho  uso  of  dictionary 

•  Compikd  by  famous  dictionary  oxports 

JUNIOR  SCHOOL 

DICTIONARY 

A  rUNKsWACNAllS  'StOiULOUi'  W8.U.S.MT.OrF. 

39,000  words  and  phrases . . .  4,000  syno¬ 
nyms  . . .  1,500  illustrations.  $1.48. 

(Subject  to  school  discount) 

HIGH  SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 

A  FUNKS  WACNAILS  SI8.U.S.P«T.OFr. 

50,000  words  and.  phrases  with  derivations 
. . .  5,000  synonyms . . .  1,800  illustrations . . . 
appendix  with  16  special  features,  including 
Morse  Code,  list  of  great  inventions,  etc.  $2.08. 

(Subject  to  school  discount) 

•  H  h'g  a  Fvnk  R  Wagnallt,  it's  tho  Stondad. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354  Fourth  Ave.  •  New  York  10.  N  Y 


4.  Let  the  classroom  teachers  main¬ 
tain  quiet  and  orderly  rooms,  whether 
they  do  it  by  making  the  work  so  inter¬ 
esting  that  there  is  no  thought  of  mis¬ 
behavior,  or  use  the  less  ideal  but  none 
the  less  effective  means  of  discipline 
available  to  all,  so  that  the  pupils  who 
want  to  learn  may  learn,  and  the  group 
as  a  whole  may  develop  a'  sense  of 
self-restraint  and  courtesy  for  the  good 
of  all. 

5..  Let  the  supervisors  and  princi¬ 
pals  encourage  the  initiative  of  the 
classroom  teachers  by  giving  them  the 
opportunity  as  far  as  practicable  of 
working  out  their  own  methods  of  pro¬ 
moting  pupil  growth.  Let  the  class¬ 
room  teachers  feel  that  whether  they 
choose  to  use  the  traditional  or  the 
progressive  methods  the  important 
things  are  the  enthusiasm  and  good 
sense  that  they  put  into  their  work, 
and  the  worthwhile  results  that  they 
get. 


6.  Finally  let  the  training  colleges 
recognize  the  difficulties  of  the  com¬ 
plete  application  of  progressive  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  average  school  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  large  classes,  with  consequent 
training  of  our  young  teachers  in  the 
practical  methods  of  the  traditional 
school,  as  well  as  giving  them  such 
progressive  methods  as  are  workable 
in  large  classes.  And  may  we  not 
again  urge  from  our  teacher-training 
institutions  more  of  culture  and  less 
of  method  that  we  may  have,  not  pro¬ 
gressive  teachers  and  not  traditional 
teachers,  but  teachers  with  deep  human 
sympathy,  understanding  of  children 
and  keen  intelligence,  who  warm  your 
heart  in  the  classroom. 

Then  we  shall  go  forward  together. 


stop 

Watches 

Again 

Available 


No.  8  Giant  Track  Tinier 


Large  site  (2Vk  inches  in  diameter) 
used  extensively  by  schoob  and  col¬ 
leges  thronghont  the  United  States. 
7  jewel  movement,  1/lOth  sec. 
Chrome  Case.  List  price  $35.00. 


To  Schools  & 
Coaches . 


*2625 


Orders  Filled  at  Once 


I  PRATT  &  MORRIS 

Distributort 

27  Cleveland  St.,  Bergenfield.  N.  J. 


I’m  certainly  glad  I  haven’t  had  to  lost 
any  time  this  year  because  of  sickness  oi 
accidents.  But  it’s  also  grand  to  know  that 
my  savings  and  income  will  be  protected  if 
I  should  have  to  miss.  You  see.  I’m  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  T.  P.  U. — and  when  sickness  or  acci¬ 
dent  strikes,  my  P-H  (Peerless-Hospital) 
Certificate  helps  me  pay  doctor,  medicine 
and  hospital  bills.  It  costs  only  a  few  cents 
a  day  and  it  provides  year-round  protec¬ 
tion  for  all  sickness  or  injuries.  Let  me 
show  you  a  few  of  the  benefits: 

$37.50  per  week  for  hospital  confine¬ 
ment  (sickness  or  accidents). 

$5.35  per  day  beginning  first  day. 

$12.50  per  week  for  convalescence. 

$25.00  per  week  for  confining  sick¬ 
ness. 

$10.00  for  first  week. 

$25.00  for  medical  fee  (non-dis¬ 
abling  injury). 

$25.00  per  week  for  accidents. 

$25.00  per  week  for  quarantine  be¬ 
ginning  8th  day. 

$10.00  for  first  srcek. 

Mail  this  coupon  for  a  more  com¬ 
plete  list  of  braefits.  No  obligation. 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  N.  PRMCE  ST.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

Plesse  send  me  complete  iaformatioa  about 
the  P-H  Certificate. 

\ame  . . . . . 

Address . . 


Citg . 

State _ 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Elizabeth  Teachers  Are  Revealed  in  True  Colors 


Elizabeth  teachers,  principals,  supervisors — 38  of  them— participated  in  a  three-day  workshop  with  the  Art  Department  as  host. 
Hours  were  from  3:30  until  8:00  P.  M.  All  types  of  rayon,  chalk,  paint,  and  three-dimensional  materials  were  demonstrated. 


Elementary  Principals  and  Classroom  Teachers 
Publish  Experimental  Evaluation  Instrument 


Self'Evalaation  in  the  Ele- 


Because  the  present  edition 


Hayward  Is  Appointed 
To  Editorial  Position 


mentary  School  is  the  title  of  is  limited,  efforts  are  being 


a  mimeographed  bulletin  pre-  made  to  place  the  booklets 


pared  as  a  joint  project  of  in  strategic  spots.  State  Com- 
the  New  Jersey  Elementary  missioner  John  H.  Bosshart 


Principals’  Association  and  is  distributing  a  supply  of 
the  New  Jersey  Classroom  copies  to  state-wide  commit- 


Teachers’  Association.  It  is  tees.  Other  copies  will  be 
the  result  of  three  years’  sent,  upon  application,  to  a 


work,  and  the  present  limited  cross-section  of  rural  and  ur- 
edition  is  prepared  only  to  ban  districts,  teachers  and  ad- 


permit  wider  examination  ministratojrs,  and  the  lay  pub- 
and  criticism  preparatory  to  lie.  Requests  for  copies  should 


its  final  editing.  be  sent  to  Michael  Gioia, 

'  -  Principal,  Lincoln  School, 

state  Aid  Bill  Hearing  ,o 


Dr.  W.  George  Hayward, 
principal  of  Elmwood  Scliool, 
East  Orange,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Ed¬ 
itorial  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Department  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Principals. 

In  his  new  capacity  Dr. 
Hayward  will  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  the  1947  and 
1948  Yearbooks  and  will  be 
chairman  of  the  committee 
for  the  1949  Yearbook. 


Dili  necsring  The  bulletin  is  designed  to 
Jams  Assembly  Chamber  help  faculties  evaluate  their 
More  than  600  persons  jam-  elementary  schools. 

med  the  public  hearing  on  _ 

Senate  Bill  No.  25  in  the 

Assembly  chambers  on  Feb-  Nurses  Disapprove  Dual 

Control  of  Health  Work 

bered  the  teachers  present.  Opposition  to  Assembly  Bill 


and  overwhelmingly,  espous-  47,  introduced  by  W.  H.  Jones 
ed  the  State  Aid  bill  that  on  January  21,  is  registered 


would  give  $13,460,000  to  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
school  districts  on  a  formula  School  Nurses  Association, 


through  a  resolution  receiv- 


Speaking  in  favor  of  the  ing  wide  circulation. 


bill,  among  many  other  pro-  The  nurses  oppose  the  bill 


ponents,  were  Russell  Watson  in  its  present  form  because 


for  the  Chamber  of  Com 
merce,  Mrs.  Horace  Wood 


it  gives  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  the  power. 


ward  for  the  Congress  of  Par-  among  other  things,  to  “ad- 
ents  and  T^chere,  NJEA  minister  or  supervise  a  pro- 


eram  of  child  and  school 
health  services.” 


Federation  of  District  Boards 


of  FH.,r.atV«n  iUhot  T  ^^ar  is  expressed,  in  the 

resolution,  that  the  transfer 


White  for  the  Amerienn  A<j-  iiiai  me  iiaiiaici 

sociation  Of  UnivSrw^^^  ^^ministration  or  su- 

en.  Franklin  C.  Nixon  for  P«rvision  of  the  work  of 


th^  State  Grange,  Adrian  Van  nurses  from  the  De- 

Ravesteyn  for  the  New  Jer-  Part^ent  of  Education  to  the 


sey  Lions  Clubs,  Mrs.  Samuel  State  Department  of  Health 
R.  Lavine  for  the  National  "'ay  seriously  and  adversely 


Kiwanis  District  of  New  Jer-  school  nurses,  but  also  many 
sey,  and  Amos  Kirby  for  the  aspects  of  the  educational 


Association  of  Township  Com¬ 
mitteemen. 

Sole  opposition  to  the  prin- 


Association. 


Commencement  Manual 
Offers  Program  Ideas 


Many  high  schools  of  New 
Jersey  are  securing  ideas  for 
Commencement  programs  by 
adapting  ideas  secured  from 
the  “1946  Commencement 
Manual”  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  Copies  can 
be  secured  for  50  cents  from 
the  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street.  N.  W.,  Washington 
6.  D.  C. 


Open  Door  to  Health  Is 

Slogan  of  Nursing  Week 

April  7-13  has  been  declar¬ 
ed  by  the  National  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  Public  Health  Nurs¬ 
ing  as  “Know  Your  Public 
Health  Nurse  Week.”  The 
slogan  is  “Open  the  Door  to 
Health.” 

This  observance  offers 
schools  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  direct  current  health 
instruction  toward  local  pub¬ 
lic  health  nursing  activities 
and  needs. 

School  nursing  can  be  high¬ 
lighted  and  reinterpreted.  Pu¬ 
pils  can  secure  information 
from  the  school  nurse  through 
scheduled  conferences  and 
group  talks.  Approximately 
667  nurses  are  working  in 
New  Jersey’s  public  schools. 
Only  eight  school  districts 
are  without  school  nursing 
service. 

Public  health  nursing  serv¬ 
ices  most  frequently  offered 
on  a  community  basis,  other 
than  school  nursing,  come 
through  health  departments, 
visiting  nurse  associations, 
and  other  public  health 
agencies. 


No  Teachers'  Pay  Rise,  Voters  Defeat  Budget; 
After  Second  Rejection,  Increases  Are  Given 


The  Townspeople  Speak 


City  Fathers  Respond 


Council  of  Jewish  Women,  affect  not  only  the  welfare, 
Kenneth  F.  Woodbury  for  the  services,  and  standards  of 


program  and  the  welfare  of 
the  children. 

Margaret  L.  Rickert  of 


ciple  of  the  bill  came  from  Linden  is  Legislative  Chalr- 
the  New  Jersey  Taxpayers’  man  of  the  Nurses  Associa- 


LODI,  N.  J.—(AP)— Voters 
here  rejected  for  the  second 
time  a  board  of  education 
budget  which  did  not  include 
provisions  for  a  pay  increase 
for  teachers  of  $200  a  year. 

The  budget,  for  the  defeat 
of  which  the  teachers  con¬ 
ducted  an  active  campaign, 
was  rejected  589  to  291. 

Louis  March,  chairman  of 
the  teachers’  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  said  in  a  statement 
after  the  first  defeat  of  the 
budget  on  February  13,  that 
the  teachers  would  strike  or 
submit  mass  resignation  if 
the  budget  was  approved. 


LODI,  N.  J.— (AP)  —  The 
Lodi  borough  council  in¬ 
creased  the  school  budget  by 
$10,000  today  after  voters 
twice  rejected  an  earlier  bud¬ 
get  because  it  did  not  include 
money  for  $200-a-year  salary 
Ir.cT-eases  for  teachers. 

The  council,  in  announcing 
the  increase,  said  the  school 
board  would  have  to  find 
“through  economies”  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $22,000  before  the 
demanded  increase  could  be 
granted. 

Tuesday,  the  voters  reject¬ 
ed  for  a  second  time  the 
board  of  education  budget. 
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Regulations  for  County  Elections 

(No  State  Elections  in  1946) 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Adopted  by  State  Elections  Committee,  March  14,  1946 

County  Elections  -  October,  1946 

I.  Elections  Committee  tee  shall  be  in  charge  of  all  Cuuntv 

A.  The  county  representative  on  the  Elections  held  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 

State  Elections  Committee  shall  ap-  ‘"g  county  representatives  on  the  State 
point  a  County  Elections  Committee  Nominating  Committee,  the  State  Ex- 
of  five  members  in  any  county  having  ecutive  Committee,  and  the  Delegate 
a  total  active  membership  in  the  New  Assembly.  They  shall  prepare  and 
Jersey  Education  Association  of  1,2.'>0  furnish  ballots  in  sufficient  number  for 
or  less.  In  counties  where  the  total  “sc  of  all  of  the  active  members 

active  membership  exceeds  1,250,  there  ‘>1  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa- 
shall  1^  one  member  of  the  Elections  tion  in  the  county  according  to  a  form 
CommUtee  for  each  250.  or  major  frac-  prescribed  by  the  State  Elections  Conri- 
tion  thereof,  of  the  active  members,  mittee,  and  shall  employ  such  organi- 
.School  districts  with  250  or  more  ac-  zation  for  the  conduct  of  elections  as 
tive  members  of  the  Association  shall  may  be  set  up  by  the  State  Elections 
have  one.  and  only  one,  representative  Committee. 

on  the  Elections  Committee  for  each  . 

250  members,  or  major  fraction  Nominations  of  County  Rapratant- 

thereof.  The  county  representative  on  otivos  to  tlw  Nominrting 

the  State  Elections  Committee  shall  Comml^,  Exocirtivo  Committoo 

call  all  meetings  of  the  County  Elec-  Dologato  Assom  y 

tions  Committee,  and  shall  be  the  A,  NomitnUing  Committee 
chairman  of  that  committee.  1.  There  shall  be  a  County  Norn- 

B.  The  County  Elections  Commit-  (Continued  on  Page  288) 


—  A  Functional  Language  Series - — 

LEARNING  ESSENTIAL  ENGLISH 

FERR18  -  KEENER  -  GIDDINOS 
GRADES  3  TO  8 

LEARNING  ESSENTIAL  ENGLISH  is  a  functional  series  based  upon 
natural  language  situations.  It  prepares  pupils  for  competence  in  all  language 
experiences,  both  curricular  and  social,  without  distracting  pupils  with  ex¬ 
traneous  subject  matter. 

In  LEARNING  ESSENTIAL  ENGLISH  the  units  are  organized  as  to 
English  objectives  rather  than  around  social  activities. 

LEARNING  ESSENTIAL  ENGLISH  emphasizes  the  essentials  of  written 
and  spoken  language.  For  clarity  of 
instruction  and  simplicity  of 
application  this  series  of  lan¬ 
guage  texts  is  outstanding. 


«lliIlAl  yitllSH  li 


Pennsylvania 
has  much 
to  offer  you 


for  your  long-yeamed- 
for,  long-earned  vacation — come 
to  Pennsylvania. 

Here  you  can  see  mile-long  vistas 
of  blooming  mountain  laurel  .  .  . 
or  mile-long  scenes  of  open-hearth 
forges  blooming  like  red  roses 
against  a  night  sky.  Waterfalls 
thundering  over  mountain  rocks 
...  or  water  thundering  over 
gigantic  dams  to  turn  dynamos. 
Curving  hills  around  a  broad  river 
...  or  the  curving  hulls  of  ships 
in  busy  ports.  Great  forests.  Tall 
skyscrapers.  Mount&jn  peaks  that 
scallop  the  sky.  Rolling  farm 
country.  Treasured  historic 
shrines.  Scores  of  folkwavs  that 
fuse  into  world-famous  hospitality. 
Pennsylvania  is  vivid  and  varied. 

Whatever  you  wish  for  in  your 
vacation — be  it  recreation  . .  .  in¬ 
spiration  ...  or  education — Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  much  to  offer  you. 

For  information  urite  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  Harrisburg,  De/tt.  S-3 
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County  Ellections 

(Continued  from  Page  287) 

inating  Committee  consisting  of  five 
members  in  any  county  having  a  total 
active  membership  in  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  of  1^250  or  less. 
In  counties  where  the  total  active  mem¬ 
bership  exceeds  1,250,  there  shall  be 
one  member  of  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  for  each  250,  or  major  fraction 
thereof,  of  the  active  members.  School 
districts  with  250  or  more  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  shall  have  one, 
and  only  one,  representative  on  the 
Nominating  Conunittee  for  each  250 
members  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  County 
Exlucation  Association  or  Organization 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Elections  Conunittee, 
under  standards  set  up  by  the  State 

'  Elections  Committee  and  available  on 
request  from  the  New  Jersey  Exlucation 
Association  Ofl&ce  or  from  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Ejections  Com¬ 
mittee,  then  the  Executive  Board  of 
any  such  approved  county  organiza¬ 
tion  may,  by  formal  action,  designate 
the  members  of  the  County  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee.  Formal  request  for 
approval  and  for  authority  to  designate 
members  of  the  County  Nominating 
Committee  shall  be  submitted  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  State  Elections  Committee 
at  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  OflBce.  Such  requests  for  approval 
of  county  organizations  must  be  made 
not  later  than  May  3,  1946.  In  the 
event  that,  in  any  county,  no  county 
education  association  or  organization 
is  approved  as  noted  above,  then  the 
county  representative  on  the  State  Ejec¬ 
tions  Committee  shall  appoint  the 
County  Nominating  Committee  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  County  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee. 

3.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  prepare  a  list  of  county 
nominees  for  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  the  Delegate  Assembly  during  the 
years  when  election  to  these  ofl&ces  is 
required  by  the  Constitution,  and  re¬ 
port  the  same,  with  affirmation  of  their 
membership  in  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  to  the  county  member 
of  the  State  Elections  Committee  who, 
in  turn,  shall  report  such  nominations 
to  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  Office,  in  accordance  with  a  cal¬ 
endar  that  will  be  set  up  by  the 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  and  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee. 

B.  Individual  Nominations  by 
Petition 

1.  Individual  nominations  by  peti¬ 
tion  may  be  made  for  nominees  for 
the  State  Nominating  Committee,  the 


Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  during  the  years  when  elec¬ 
tion  to  these  offices  is  required  by  the 
Constitution. 

Such  petitions  must  be  signed  by  not 
less  than  five  (5)  per  cent  of  the  total 
active  membersEiip  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  in  the  county 
with  at  least  five  signatures  from  each 
of  at  least  five  (5)  school  districts  in 
the  county,  provided,  however, 

(a)  that  in  any  county,  seventy- 
five  signatures,  with  at  least  five  sig¬ 
natures  from  each  of  at  least  five 
school  districts  in  the  county  shall 
be  sufficient  on  any  petition,  and 
provided  further, 

(bl  that  where  a  school  district 


has  250  or  more  active  members  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  nominations  for  candidates  for 
the  Delegate  Assembly  may  be  made, 
from  any  such  district,  on  petition 
of  not  less  than  ten  (10)  per  cent 
of  the  active  membership  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  in  that 
local  school  district. 

2.  All  individual  petitions  for  inde¬ 
pendent  nominations  must  be  made  on 
petition-blank  forms  prescribed  by  the 
State  Elections  Committee.  Individual 
petitions  must  carry  affirmations  that 
each  nominee  and  each  petitioner  is  an 
active  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  The  County  Elec- 
(Continued  on  Page  289) 


GREYHOUND’S  2^?  WALL  DISPLAY 
"FAMOUS  HIGHWAYS"  Ready  Now  I 


Last  year.  Greyhound’s 
full-color  wall  display 
'Transportation  On 
Parade’’  was  used  by 
more  than  70,000  teachers  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Now  Greyhound  has  a 
brand-new  wall  display,  more  than  eight 
fm  wide,  lithographed  in  full  colors, 
picturing  a  series  of  the  most  famous 


highways  in  "'This  Amazing  America", 
and  giving  interesting  facts  about  each. 

With  this  display  are  four  lesson  topics, 
well  illustrated,  discussing  American 
highways -their  historic  and  economic 
importance,  and  a  number  of  bright  anec¬ 
dotes  concerning  them.  Don’t  fail  to  get 
your  copy  of  this  material -fill  in  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  today. 


THIS  COUPON 
BRINGS 
YOUR 

WALL  DISPLAY 


Mail  this  coupon  to  Greyhound  Information  Contar,  Room  20 
Cloir  Ava.,  N.  E.,  Clavaland  14,  Ohio,  for  your  copy  < 
^mous  Highways  of  Thit  Amazing  America."  Plaosa  anclosa 
dime  wrapped  in  papar  to  cover  handling  ond  mailing. 

Name  — — 


School  ■ 


Address 


G  R  E  Y  H 
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County  Elections 

(Continued  from  Page  288) 
tions  Committee  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  validity  of  petitions. 

III.  County  Eloctions  Calondor 

A.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  in  each  county  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  to  plan  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  county  elections  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  procedures  noted  below 
so  that  announcement  of  such  plans 
may  be  available  for  publication  no 
later  than  September  13,  1946. 

B.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  in  each  county  shall  meet  for 
organization  purposes  at  the  call  of 
the  county  member  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  thereafter  at  the 
call  of  its  chairman.  It  shall  prepare 
a  list  of  nominees  for  the  State  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee,  the  State  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  Delegate  Assembly 
during  the  years  when  election  to  these 
offices  is  required  by  the  Constitution, 
so  as  to  report  such  list  of  county 
nominees  to  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  on  or  before 
September  13,  1946.  The  county  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Elections  Committee 
shall  make  this  list  of  nominees  avail¬ 
able  upon  request  to  any  member  of  the 
N.J.E.A.  in  the  county. 

C.  In  each  county  there  are  to  be 
elected : 

1.  One  member  of  the  State  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  for  a  term  of  one 
year  shall  be  elected  in  alternate  years. 
Due  to  constitutional  provisions.  Arti¬ 
cle  VII,  Section  1,  a  State  Nominating 
Committee  will  be  elected  in  1946. 

2.  One  member  of  the  State  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  (term  three  years  from 
close  of  1946  Convention),  to  succeed 
any  present  county  member  whose 
term  expires  in  1946  or  for  the  unex¬ 
pired  term  if  the  office  otherwise 
becomes  vacant. 

3.  All  members  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  whose  terms  expire  at  the  close 
of  the  1946  Annual  Convention  (term 
two  years)  or  for  the  unexpired  term 
if  the  office  otherwise  becomes  vacant. 
Members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  are 
county  representatives  and  must  be 
elected  on  a  county-wide  basis. 

D.  Individual  petitions  for  nomi¬ 
nees  for  the  State  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
Delegate  Assembly  in  those  counties 
where  elections  to  these  offices  are  to  be 
held  in  accordance  with  constitutional 
provisions,  must  be  presented  to  the 
county  member  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee  no  later  than  5;(X)  P.  M. 
on  October  4,  1946.  Blank  forms  for 
individual  petitions  are  to  be  secured 
on  24  hours  notice  from  the  county 


member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee. 

E.  County  elections  are  to  be  held 
during  the  week  of  October  14,  at  such 
places  and  on  such  dates  for  each 
county  as  the  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  or  a  per¬ 
son  designated  by  him  shall  .name. 

F.  The  State  Elections  Committee 
shall  act  as  judge  on  protests  from  any 
county  election,  and  its  decisions  shall 
be  final. 

G.  In  the  event  that  in  a  given 
county  the  Nominating  Committee  has 
selected  but  one  slate  and  no  nomina¬ 
tions  by  petition  appear,  then  no  elec¬ 
tion  in  that  county  shall  be  held,  and 


the  chairman  of  the  County  Elections 
Committee  of  that  county  shall  declare 
the  election  of  the  nominated  slate. 

IV.  Procedures  for  County  Elections 
—October,  1946 

A.  The  places  of  election  in  each 
county  and  the  time  of  such  elections 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  President 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  all  such  information  is  to  be 
published  in  an  elections  issue  of  the 
Official  News  Bulletin. 

B.  Reports  of  nominees  selected  by 
County  Nominating  Committees  and 
of  independent  nominations  by  peti¬ 
tion,  properly  received  by  the  county 

(Continued  on  Page  292) 


Lonns 

How  to  borrow  $50,  $100  or  more  without  endorsers 
—up  to  15  months*  to  repay 


SHORT  OF  CASH?  You  Can  get  a  loan 
from  Household  Finance  in  a  quick, 
simple  transaction.  You  may  even  ap¬ 
ply  for  the  money  and  make  your  pay¬ 
ments  entirely  by  mail! 

You  need  no  security,  no  endorsers 


rind  haem  thm  ensh  lonn  yam  nmmd 


d 

CkooM  Tour  Adoiithly  Faymont  Horo  | 

3 

paymtt 

4 

p^ymts 

8 

psymts 

to 

psymts 

12 

psymts 

If 

psymts 

$  25 

$  8.75 

$  6.65 

58 

17.51 

13.29 

8  6.97 

$  5.71 

75 

26.26 

19.94 

10.46 

8.57 

$7.31 

%  6.06 

IM 

35.01 

26.58 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

8.08 

125 

43.77 

33.23 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

10.10 

158 

52.52 

39.87 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

12.11 

280 

70.03 

53.16 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

16.15 

258 

87.53 

66.45 

34.87 

28.56 

24.37 

20.19 

388 

105.04 

79.75 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

24.23 

These  peymente  iaclude  ell  coeU  if  peymente  ere  mede  monthly 
on  the  eeine  dey  of  eech  ■nccemivc  month.  Berlier  cm'  lerser 
peymente  redoce  the  totel  chergee  end  leter  or  emeller  pny< 
mente  increeec  them. 

HoussnoLO't  ONLT  caAecB  ie  the  monthly  rmte  of  2H%  on 
nnpnid 

Itis  Scared  oa  actual  unpaid  priaci^  balaacei  aa  reduced  by 
paymeau.  There  are  ao  fines,  lees,  discounu  or  other  hidden 
charars. 


to  get  a  loan  from  Household.  If  you 
have  a  steady  position,  you  can  Ixmtow 
here  on  your  earning  ability. 

Repay  in  instalments 

You  may  repay  your  loan  in  2  to  15* 
monthly  instalments.  Notice 
that  you  may  choose  the 
schedule  that  best  fits  your 
own  income.  Payments  shown 
include  principal  and  charges. 
The  nearest  Household  office 
will  be  glad  to  receive  your 
application  for  whatever 
amount  you  need.  Or  send  the 
coupon  for  full  information 
about  borrowing  by  mail. 

Halps  for  consumors 

H(Mne  eomomics  teachers  use 
Househdd’s  booklets  on  buy¬ 
ing  and  budgeting  as  study 
material.  Ask  for  mee  sample 
copies. 

♦Loans  for  certain  purposes 
still  limited  by  Government 
regulations  to  Sorter  periods. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE. 

’  CSTAiLISHtD  im 

LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


604  Federal  Street 
2ad  Fl..Ph.:  Camdea  7940 
Lietnu  Afe.  641 


Wileon  Bldg..  8th  PL 
Phone:  Camara  7030 
Lit9na4  So,  64Z 


INaabolli  4 

Albender  Bldg..  7th  F 
Ph.:  Elizabeth  3-4343 
LUonst  So.  &S7 


ilng.  6th  Floor. 
Hackenaack  2-3648 
Uconso  No.  6S6 

Jareay  City  6 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg^  3rd  Ft., 
Phone:  M.  2-0131 
Licons*  No.  693 

Nat‘l  Newark  Bldg..  4th  FI., 
Ph.:  Mitchell  2-5412 
tuonso  So.  Jft9 


Perth  Amboy  Natkmal 
IteAk  Bldg..  6th  Fkwr. 
Ph.:  I^rth  Amboy  4-3440 
Liconso  No,  6#i 


654  Main  Are..  2nd  FL. 
Ph.:  Paaoaic  2-M18 
Luonso  No.  690 


Patartan  I 

150  Washington  St..  2nd  FI., 
F^.:  Sherwood  2-3220 
Luonso  No.  6S9 


Trenton  TraatCo.  Building. 
5th  Fkwr. 

Ph.:  Trenton  5158 
LUonso  No.  640 

Union  Qty 

3600  Bergenline  Ave.. 

2nd  Kl..  Ph.:  UNioa  3  2146 
Lifomso  No,  TOO 


CoU  oi  or  phono  tko  nearszl  Houstkold  o0U9  or  moil  this  coupon  to  morosi  oPUo.  Ait  nogotiotions  con  ho  compUtoU  hy 


I  $fN0  COUPON  POt  fm  INPOtMATION. 
I  itate  amount  you  need. 

I  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
*  (Mail  to  neareal  office-  addreaaer  above) 
I  Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  booklet 
I  **How  to  Get  a  Ixwn."  1  uiKleratand  thii 
I  requimt  |>lace«  me  under  no  obligation  tc 
9  negotiate  a  loan. 


No  obligatioa  tu  borrow.  If  immediate  loan  ta  wanted, 

Nmmo .  Ria 


CUy . 

Amsount  /  wish  to  hotiom  $. 


.ioo . Months 
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Keep  These  Facts  in  Mind 


1.  Dark  Outlook  for  Schools  Unless 
Salaries  Raised  -There  is  a  crisis  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Good  teachers  are  continqintt  to  leave 
the  profession.  Well-prepared  replacements 
cannot  be  found.  Classes  are  overcrowded. 
Young  people  are  not  preparing  to  teach 
in  adequate  numbers.  Thus  the  schools  will 
be  handicapped  for  years  to  come.  Reports 
throughout  the  country  confirm  these  state¬ 
ments. 

2.  Teaching  If  as  an  Underpaid  Profes¬ 
sional  Group  Before  the  IT ar — The  average 
annual  salary  of  all  teachers,  principals,  and 
supervisors  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  was  $1470  in  1940-41.  Even  as  late 
as  1943  only  one  in  four  teachers  received 
more  than  $2000;  one  in  four  was  paid  less 
than  $1000. 

3.  Other  Groups  Fared  Better — In  1942. 
when  teachers’  salaries  averaged  $1507.  the 
income  of  physicians  averaged  $5047;  law¬ 
yers,  $4794;  veterinarians,  $2657;  factory 
employees,  $2043;  federal  employees.  $1950; 
public  health  nurses,  $1723. 

4.  Cost  of  Living  Has  Risen  Faster  Than 
Salary  Adjustments  of  Teachers — Since  Jan¬ 
uary,  1941,  the  cost  of  living  index  has  risen 
33  percent.  Although  the  national  average 
of  teachers’  salaries  ( including  principals 
and  supervisors!  has  in  this  same  period 
increased  30  percent,  only  about  half  of  this 
increase  has  been  caused  by  higher  basic 
rates  of  pay.  The  rest  has  been  due  to 
seniority  accruals  and  temporary  bonuses, 
but  the  latter  may  not  become  a  permanent 
part  of  teachers’  salaries.  Weekly  earnings 
in  industry  have  gone  up  50  percent,  and 
returns  from  dividends  and  profits  have  risen 
at  least  65  percent.  On  an  annual  basis 
between  1941  and  1943  average  earnings  in 
private  employment  rose  39  percent;  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries,  only  9  percent. 

5.  Purchasing  Power  of  Teachers  has 
Declined — In  January,  1941,  a  teacher’s  sal¬ 
ary  of  $1500  had  a  purchasing  power  of 
$1500.  Today  that  $1500  is  worth  only 
$1127.  The  average  teacher’s  salary  of  $1470 
in  1941  was  worth  $1470,  hut  the  average 
salary  in  1944-45  (estimated  to  he  $1850! 
bad  a  purchasing  power  of  almut  $1390. 
Hence,  in  spite  of  apparent  increases,  the 
average  teacher  today  has  less  purchasing 
power  than  he  had  in  1941.  Add  to  that 
taxes  and  other  deductions  and  “take  home” 
pay  is  less  both  in  amount  and  in  purchasing 
power  as  compared  with  1941. 

6.  Cost  of  Living  Hill  Continue  to  Rise 
— The  federal  government  has  relaxed  price 
controls  enough  to  take  care  of  recently 
approved  increases  in  industrial  wages.  In¬ 
dications  are  that 'the  present  cost  of  living 
index  of  133  will  in  1946  increase  at  least 
to  140.  Unless  teachers’  salaries  are  in¬ 
creased  immediately,  the  profession’s  pur¬ 
chasing  power  will  drop  still  more. 


A  SURVEY  BY  THE  MICHIGAN 
Education  Association  shows  that 
573,662,405  is  needed  for  state  school 
aid  to  maintain  schools  at  a  proper 
standard.  Completed  in  December,  the 
survey  includes  reports  from  450  school 
systems  and  60  county  school  com¬ 
missions. 

The  average  teacher’s  salary  in 
Michigan  cities  and  villages  is  $1800, 
of  which  the  teacher  “takes  home” 
about  $14.50,  and  must  live  on  this  sum 
for  12  months.  Data  show  that  more 
than  2.000  teachers  are  leaving  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  Michigan  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  and  few  replacements  are 
available. 

In  the  rural  areas  the  average  salary 
is  $1400,  which  amounts  to  about  $1116 
in  “take  home”  pay.  Slightly  more  than 
29  percent  of  the  teachers  in  these 
areas  expect  to  leave  teaching  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  30  of  the  60  coun¬ 
ties.  no  substitutes  are  available  to 
assume  classes  when  teachers  are  ill. 


IT  IS  REPORTED  THAT  LITTLE 
Black  Sambo,  popular  with  children 
for  many  years,  is  in  disfavor  with  the 
Association  for  Childhood  Education 
from  whose  list  it  is  omitted.  Mrs. 
Trager,  spokesman  for  intercultural 
understanding,  explains  it  this  way: 
“Although  a  story  that  white  children 
want  to  hear  over  and  over  again,  it  is 
in  our  opinion  an  undesirable  book.  In 
this  case  it  is  not  the  story  that  errs  but 
the  illustrations — they  are  pure  carica¬ 
ture.  These  drawings  create  a  distorted 
and  ugly  picture  that  becomes  fixed  in 
the  white  child’s  imagination.  They 
have  probably  contributed  to  the  sting 
and  smirk  that  go  with  mention  of  the 
name  ‘Sambo’.  To  dismiss  these  stories 
as  harmless  because  they  are  liked  by 
white  children  is  to  ignore  the  require¬ 
ments  for  better  group  relations.” 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
of  the  National  Education  Association 


(L^clucatioPi 


THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
Parents  and  Teachers  believes  that  a 
decision  on  compulsory  military  train¬ 
ing  should  await  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  national  de¬ 
fense  by  a  qualified  national  commis¬ 
sion,  Mrs.  William  A.  Hastings,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Congress,  said  in 
a  statement  explaining  recent  action  by 
the  organization’s  board  of  managers. 

Any  plans  for  national  defense  must 
be  correlated  with  the  obligations  as¬ 
sumed  through  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  Mrs,  Hastings  said  the 
board  decided  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  She  quoted 
from  the  board’s  statement  on  military 
training: 

“We  believe  the  way  to  achieve  world 
peace  is  through  the  United  Nations 
Organization.” 

To  prepare  a  “long-range,  compre¬ 
hensive  program  of  national  defense,” 
the  representatives  of  the  National 
Congress’  three  and  one-half  million 
members  suggested  “appointment  of  a 
National  Defense  Commission  for  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  military  defense  as  affected  by 
scientific  developments  and  world 
organizations,  members  to  be  selected 
for  their  integrity,  special  knowledge, 
and  experience  with  large  affairs.” 


on  December  1  placed  the  NEA  on 
record  as  firmly  opposing  the  adoption 
of  compulsory  military  training  during 
peace  time. 

The  Association,  in  explaining  its 
stand,  advises  the  nation  to  “use  the 
years  ahead  to  1 )  build  a  sound 
economy  in  the  U.  S.;  21  make  avail¬ 
able  an  adequate  program  of  education 
and  health  for  all  people;  3)  expand 
and  improve  our  present  methods  of 
training  scientists,  technicians,  and 
specialists;  4)  seek  through  the  United 
Nations  Organization  the  international 
abolition  of  conscription  and  the  re¬ 
duction  of  armaments;  5)  exert  every 
(M)ssihle  effort  to  make  the  UNO  power¬ 
ful  and  effective;  and  6)  work  with 
patience  and  determination  for  the 
elimination  of  misunderstandings  and 
conflicts  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.” 

Mechanized  warfare  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  scientific  devices  as  the 
atomic  bomb  have  changed  the  nature 
of  war  and  demand  a  re-thinking  of 
what  constitutes  adequate  defense,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  NEA. 

“irs  BOUND  TO  COME.  THE 
Federal  Government  must  guarantee  a 
minimum  of  educational  opportunity  to 
all  children  whether  they  live  in  a  rich 
or  poor  state.” 
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This  was  the  reaction  of  a  man  who 
has  given  his  life  to  education  when  he 
heard  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  on  December  12  had  voted 
nine  to  ten  against  reporting  favorably 
on  a  new  bill  for  Federal  Aid  to  Public 
Education.  His  optimism  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  this  close  vote  shows  a 
gain  in  progressive  sentiment  in  this 
committee,  which  has  lohg  been  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  reactionary 
in  Congress. 

There  is  hope  in  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  a  sub-committee  working  on 
a  bill  to  replace  S-181,  the  Hill-Thomas 
Bill.  Sentiment  is  reported  in  favor  of 
an  equalization  bill  for  public  education 
with  state  control  unimpaired. 

If  this  federal  aid  bill  can  be  re¬ 
ported  out  favorably  and  passed  by  the 
Senate,  it  w  ill  then  go  to  the  House.  So 
we  have  another  chance  to  work  with 
representatives  in  Congress  on  this  im¬ 
portant  matter.  The  members  of  the 


teachers  steadily  declined  until  only  14 
per  cent  of  the  teaching  force  were 
men  in  1920. 

Since  1920,  the  number  of  men  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  public  schools  progressively 
increased  until  1940,  when  men  ac¬ 
counted  for  22  per  cent  of  the  class¬ 
room  teachers  in  the  United  States.  In 
1942-43,  the  last  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  there  were  840,000  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  public  schools.  Eighteen  per 
cent,  or  150,000,  were  men. 

1.  DOES  YOUR  B.A.  STAND  FOR 
Bachelor  of  Arts  instead  of  Builder  of 
Alibis? 

2.  Have  you  organized  your  life 
around  some  supreme  values  and 
achieved  a  powerful  concentration  of 
purpose  and  drive? 

3.  Have  you  accepted  yourself? 
That  is,  have  you  accepted  your  in¬ 
herited  endowments  along  with  the  en¬ 
vironmental  factors  you  can’t  control. 


House  Committee  on  Education  who 
saw  how  vital  federal  aid  to  education 
is,  deserve  full  credit  for  their  pro¬ 
gressive  stand.  It  is  understood  that 
those  who  voted  favorably  are:  Graham 
A.  Barden  of  North  Carolina  (Chair¬ 
man),  Augustine  B.  Kelley  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Henry  D.  Larcade,  Jr.  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Robert  Ramspeck  of  Georgia,  Dan 
R.  McGehee  of  Mississippi,  Berkeley  L. 
Bunker  of  Nevada,  Walter  H.  Judd  of 
Minnesota,  Hubert  S.  Ellis  of  West 
Virginia,  and  Clifford  P.  Case  of  New 
Jersey. 

Absent  from  the  Committee  and  not 
voting  were  John  Lesinski  of  Michigan 
and  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Norton  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  names  of  the  ten  committee  mem¬ 
bers  whose  votes  were  negative  are: 
Fritz  G.  Lanham  of  Texas.  Edward  J. 
Hart  of  New  Jersey,  Eugene  J.  Keogh 
of  New  York,  Charles  A.  Buckley  of 
New  York,  C.  Jasper  Bell  of  Missouri, 
J.  Edgar  Chenoweth  of  Colorado, 
George  A.  Dondero  of  Michigan,  Ed¬ 
ward  O.  McCowen  of  Ohio,  Max 
Schwabe  of  Missouri,  and  Ralph  W. 
Gwinn  of  New  York. 

IN  1880,  43  PER  CENT  OF  THE 
287,000  public  school  teachers  in  the 
nation  were  men.  In  the  forty  years 
which  followed  the  proportion  of  men 


and  are  you  still  determined  to  do  what 
you  can  with  yourself? 

4.  Have  you  reduced  to  a  minimum 
the  things  that  mortify  you?  Have  you 
accepted  your  limitations  so  that  you 
can  even  regard  some  of  them  as  oppor¬ 
tunities? 

5.  Have  you  outgrown  the  self- 
centeredness  of  childhood  so  that  you 
can  find  many  valuable  interests  outside 
yourself? 

6.  Do  you  have  a  saving  sense  of 
humor? 

7.  Have  you  the  power  to  bear 
trouble? 

8.  Are  you  doing  something  con¬ 
structive  with  your  native  emotional 
drives  of  curiosity,  pugnacity,  fear,  self- 
regard,  sexual  desire,  and  sensitive¬ 
ness? 

9.  Do  you  identify  yourself  with 
your  better  rather  than  with  your 
worse  moods,  and  do  you,  when  de¬ 
pressed,  tackle  yourself  and  not  merely 
blame  circumstances? 

10.  Do  you  have  the  faith  that  will 
provide  you  with  the  strength  to  tackle 
th^roblem  of  being  a  real  person  ? 

The  above  are  Dr.  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick’s  standards  of  a  “real  person.” 

Teachers  are  real  persons.  While 
not  perfect,  they  do  indulge  in  self- 
analysis  more  than  persons  in  other 
fields 


—THEIR  WIVES  EARN  IT 

Dr.  Earl  Roadman,  president  of  Morning- 
side  College,  Iowa,  last  year  conferred  on 
his  wife  the  honorary  degree  of  “doctor  of 
humane  letters”  which  the  board  of  trustees 
had  recommended  for  her  “great  contribu¬ 
tion  to  gracious  living  and  character  build¬ 
ing.” 

STUDENTS  CROSS  BOUNDARIES 

According  to  a  recent  publication  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Friendly  Relations 
with  Foreign  Students,  there  are  now 
7540  foreign  students  in  this  country. 
The  largest  number  (3296)  come  from 
Latin  America,  1731  from  Europe,  1087 
from  Asia,  862  from  Canada,  368  from 
other  parts  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  124  from  the  Middle  East,  and 
23  from  Africa. 

New  York  University,  with  506  stu¬ 
dents,  is  the  largest  center  for  foreign 
study. 

SPOTLIGHT  ON  SPRINOFIELD 

The  originator  of  the  widely-publicized 
Springheld  Plan  for  the  teaching  of  inter- 
cultural  relationships  has  been  forced  to 
resign  the  superintendency  of  the  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  Schools. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  the 
success  of  the  school  program  to  eliminate 
intolerance,  and  numerous  educators  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  visited  Spring- 
field  to  discuss  with  John  Granrud,  the  de¬ 
posed  superintendent,  the  methods  used  in 
attaining  the  established  objectives. 

MUSIC  LOVERS  USE  EARS 

On  an  examination  paper  a  pupil  de- 
flned  a  music  iover  as  a  man  who,  upon 
hearing  a  soprano  voice  in  the  bath¬ 
room,  put  his  ear  to  the  keyhole.  The 
teacher,  believing  that  the  pupil  had 
demonstrated  his  understanding  of  the 
term,  allowed  full  credit  for  the  defi¬ 
nition. 

POT-Li:CK  IN  MUSIC,  TOO 

The  teachers  club  of  Royal  Oak,  Michigan, 
has  issued  invitations  to  its  members  to 
bring  along  their  saxophones,  fiddles,  or 
drums  and  join  the  orchestra.  The  group 
has  performed  many  times  with  distinction 
and  has  appeared  before  audiences  of  every 
kind.  A  pol-luck  dinner  is  usually  included 
on  rehearsal  schedules. 

TEACHERS  EXCHANGE  SONS 

Principal  W.  E.  johannsen,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  junior  high  school  in  Dubuque,  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  principle  of  student  exchange 
as  a  means  of  fostering  good  will  between 
nations.  He  has  negotiated  a  trade  whereby 
his  fifteen-year-old  son,  William,  will  attend 
school  in  Mexico  City  and  live  in  a  Mexican 
home.  A  Mexican  lad.  Alfredo  Chavero,  14, 
has  come  to  Dubuque  to  make  his  home  with 
the  Johannsen’s.  Young  Chavero  is  the  son 
of  a  Mexican  professor,  at  whose  home  Wil¬ 
liam  johannsen  will  stay  while  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Johannsen  has  a  sentimental  motive 
behind  the  exchange.  He  wants  his  son  to 
learn  all  he  can  about  the  land  from  which 
his  mother  came.  .She  is  of  Mexican  birth. 
The  Dubuque  principal  and  the  Mexican 
professor  learned  of  each  other’s  interest  in 
student  exchange  through  an  article  in  a 
service  club  magazine. 
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Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find  interesting  and  helpful 


Fund  for  Starving  Children  of  World  Soars 
As  Teachers,  Students,  Associations  Give 


County  Elections 

(Continued  from  Page  289) 
members  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  published  by  counties 
in  an  elections  issue  of  the  0£Bcial 
News  Bulletin. 

C.  Each  member  of  the  Association 
who  votes  must  sign  his  or  her  name 
and  school  address  in  the 'poll  book 
before  receiving  a  ballot. 

D.  A  membership  receipt  for  dues 
for  the  year  1946-1947  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  each  teacher  in  order  to  vote 
at  any  county  election. 


Additional  contributions  of  $1,703.46 
were  received  for  the  relief  of  starving 
children  in  war-devastated  areas  since 
the  March  report,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  Bertha  Lawrence,  NJEA  pres¬ 
ident. 

The  contributions  have  enlarged  the 
fund  with  which  the  Association  is 
striving  to  help  children  of  Europe  and 
Asia  who  have  been  disastrously  af¬ 
fected  by  the  war.  To  the  original 
$1,000  appropriation  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  more  than  $2,200  has  been  added 
through  the  contributions  6f  individual 
teachers,  students,  and  teacher  asso¬ 
ciations. 


West6eld  Teachers’  Assn . 

Garwood  Teachers’  Assn . 

Delanco  Children,  Teachers. . .  ■ 
Atlantic  City  Teachers,  Student 

C.  J.  Strahan,  Trenton . 

Richard  I.  Mann,  New  York... 
Cape  May  Co.  Education  Assn.. 
Evelyn  H.  Deen,  Millville . 


Recent  Contributions  Received 

Tenafly  H.  S.  Students’  Org . 

(To  sponsor  5  children) 

Pemberton  High  School . . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Rhodes,  Newark. 
Hunterdon  Co.  Teachers’  Assn.... 
Lucretia  Davb,  Meshoppen,  Pa. . . . 
(Retired) 

Marie  Louise  Lindemann,  Orange . . 

Josephine  Diener,  Plainfield . 

(Gertrude  M.  M.  Owens,  Camden. . 
Paramus  Teachers’  Association.... 

Bordentown  Public  Schools . 

Westville  Public  Schools . 

Leonia  Teachers’  Club . 

Oaklyn  Teachers’  Qub . 

Cuttenberg  Teachers’  Assn . 

Guttenberg  Faculty . 

Guttenberg  School  Children . 

Margaret  Applegate,  Newark . 

Faculty,  Canning  School,  Trenton 
Kittie  Remsen  (Retired),  Closter.. 

Bogota  Public  Schools . . 

Burlington  City  Teachers’  Assn... 


For  Teachers  ' 

to  teaching 

The  increasing  emphasis  today  on  school  tours  and  field 
trips  planned  to  supplement  regular  classroom  work 
may  be  of  interest  to  you  as  an  aid  to  teaching.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  certain  modern  educators,  the  direct  and  concrete 
firsthand  experience  offered  through  educational  trips 
seems  to  speed  up  teaching  and  make  it  easier.  Also,  it 
tends  to  foster  quickened  interest,  clearer  thinking  and 
greater  retention  of  material. 

These  class  tours,  education  experts  advise,  are  more 
meaningful  when  closely  correlated  with  ideas  and  prin¬ 
ciples  being  presented  in  the  school  curriculum.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  some  suggested  trip  objectives  which  you  might 
find  helpful  for  integrating  tours  with  certain  regular 
school  work:  air  field,  court,  newspaper,  radio  station, 
post  office,  bakery,  fire  department,  etc. 

This  information  is  from  Mr.  Lester  B.  Ball,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  District  io8.  Highland  Park,  Illinois. 
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April  Memberships 
Bring  May  Journals 

Coordinating  committee  members 
throughout  the  State  have  learned  that 
new  memberships  in  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  from  now  until 
July  may  be  listed  for  1946-1947,  with 
April,  May,  and  June  membership  ben¬ 
efits  included. 

The  NEA  membership  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  passed  the  8,555  mark  of  last 
year.  According  to  the  NEA  five-year- 
plan  adopted  at  the  Delegate  Assernbly, 
New  Jersey  aims  to  reach  an  NEA 
membership  of  12,779  by  May  31, 
1946. 

Memberships  and  money  from  each 
school  may  be  sent  directly  to  NflA 
Headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  is  one  important  phase  of  the 
United  Profession. 


There’s  real  enjoyment  for  you  in 
delicious  Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum. 
And  what’s  more  —  the  pleasant  chew- 
ing  of  refreshing  Wrigley’s  Spearmint 
after  a  long,  hard  day  at  school  seems  to  help 
relieve  tension,  make  it  easier  for  you  to  concentrate  on 
grading  papers  and  writing  reports.  aa.». 
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